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THE NIBELUNGENLIED. 


HE wild metrical tales of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, with 
| the romances of ancient Germany, are numerous, and in many 
respects highly interesting. Rude as they are, they served as the 
mould in which much of the poetry of Northern Europe is cast, 
and their undoubted antiquity carries us back to the times of the 
Saxons, Norsemen, Danes, and those warlike tribes that, under 
different names, occupied or overran Britain anda great part of 
Europe, from the fourth to the tenth century of the Christian era. 
In the mixed stream which flows in the veins of Englishmen, the 
blood of these Teutonic and Scandinavian races forms by far the 
largest part ; for even the Normans, whose conquest is generally 
supposed to have altered and modified the Anglo-Saxon race by 
intermarriage, were, in reality, only recently sprung from the same 
Northern stock as the Danes and Saxons they came to conquer. 
We may therefore regard the heroes of these ancient romances in 
the light of ancestors, An additional interest arises out of the 
circumstance that these rude but characteristic monuments, how- 
ever exaggerated they may be, are the only native records we 
possess of that by-gone time; they speak where history is silent, 
and, in the absence of all other evidence, claim our attention. 

If it is not possible to separate the sober truth of things from 
the exaggerations and inventions of the bards, we can judge of the 
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tastes and habits of the people (whose main and almost only intel- 
lectual delight was found in these ballads and romances,) from the 
nature of the old compositions that have been handed down to us. 
In the same way, to omit many others of different times and nations, 
the /liad and Odyssey of Homer, produced some hundreds of 
years before the Christian era, the Legends of Antar, which pre- 
ceded the birth of Mahommed in the seventh century, and the 
poem of the Cid, which was written in the eleventh century, may 
all serve as indices of the prevailing tastes and customs in Greece, 
Arabia and Spain, at those different periods, and the times that 
preceded them. In one capital feature, all these present a monot- 
onous resemblance, for all agree in extolling brute force, war, 
bloodshed, rapine and cunning ; but as they reflect the predilec- 
tions of various races of men, living at periods remote from each 
other, they thus help us to a great historical truth, while some of 
their minor details present generic differences that distinguish 
race from race, and country from country. The lays of the fierce 
Norsemen are as blood-stained and asancient as many of these 
national records, and in number exceed those of most countries. 

Tacitus, writing in the first century of the Christian era, makes 
mention of the songs of the ancient German bards, many of which, 
six centuries later, are said to have been collected by the order of 
the Emperor Charlemagne. The oldest existing specimen of Teu- 
tonic poetry is a creed, entitled De Pocta Kazungalt, which ap- 
pears to be considerably older than the time of Charlemagne. A 
few other fragments, half chronicle, half legend, and in the ver- 
nacular tongue of the old Germans, which are still preserved in 
Continental libraries, may be safely assigned to the eighth, ninth 
and tenth centuries. The celebrated Nibelungenlicd, as it now 
exists, appears to have been written about eight hundred and fifty 
years ago; but, like many other of the romances and heroic ballads, it 
is evidently a rifacciamcnto of something much older. It was indeed 
thecommoncustom ofthe minstrels of the eleventh, twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, to revive and modernize the ancient lays, loading 
them with marvellous fictions, introducing sentiments and references 
to customs and discoveries of their own age, to render them more ac- 
ceptable to their contemporaries. 

The song of the Nibelungen seems, however, to have been less al- 
tered by laterhands, and to have preserved more of its rude, fierce, 
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original character than any of the rest. In it we find no trace of 
that chivalrous spirit which grew up in a later and—bad as it was, 
—a better and more civilized age. The most savage and ferocious 
of the warriors are those who are most praised ;—there is none of 
that romantic feeling which elevates the fairer and weaker sex, and 
which is at once the consequence and cause of advancing refine- 
ment ;—there is no obedience, no deference, no attention, t6 the la- 
dies, who are indeed frequently more savage than their lovers, The 
absence of all these milder virtues and romantic feelings establishes 
the antiquity of the A’zdelungenlied, just as their presence, even 
without anything else, proves Macpherson’s Ossian to be the pro- 
duction of a modern age. 

The chivalrous and romantic spirit penetrated Germany, and, 
during the twelfth century, began to tincture all Teutonic literature, 
when their brilliant contemporaries, the Troubadours of Provence 
and the Trouveurs of Normandy, served as models for the Northern 
minstrels. It was then that the most splendid period of Teutonic 
poetry commenced. 

‘Henry Weber, a well-known savanz, tells us, in his ///ustrations 
of Northern Antiquities, that, for a century and a half, beginning 
about the twelfth, and ending with the reign of Rudolph of Haps- 
burg, emperors, kings, princes, nobles, monks and menial min- 
strels, vied with each other in producing and translating lays of 
love, romances, fadbliaux, chronicles and sacred legends ; and, further, 
that the names and works of above three hundred minstrels of that 
period have been preserved. 

It is not our present object to treat of this splendid period of 
German poetry and romance, but it will not be inappropriate to 
devote a few words here to the singular system which followed it, 
and gradually overspread the whole country. When verse fell 
into disrepute among the princes and nobles, and the minstrels 
were no longer courted in the castle-halls, the art transferred itself 
to cities and towns; and, being taken up by sober, calculating 
burghers, it was soon converted into a regular craft or trade. The 
mechanics in this line, who turned out verses by the yard, consti- 
tuted themselves into guilds or companies, with their masters, 
treasurers, and other officers; and in their court of poesy passed 
judgment upon any member who did not conform to the rules and 
regulations established by their society. Every verse-maker had 
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to pass through the degrees of apprentice-poet and journeyman- 
poet, before he could receive the envied title of master of the craft. 
They were sent on their travels of improvement through Germany, 
just as young tailors, shoemakers, blacksmiths and other mechanics 
are at the present day, before they were permitted to set themselves 
up in business as masters of their particular trade. In whatever 
town tlHey arrived, they repaired to the guild, or house-of-call for 
verse-makers, and were received and treated with beer, wine and 
sauerkraut, according to their standing and the rules of the con- 
federation. 

Some traces of these quaint customs are still to be found in 
the old city of Nuremberg. The pedantry of the rules for compo- 
sition laid down by this body corporate of poets, which, strange to 
say, endured for upwards of three centuries, appears to have been 
excessive, and its effects were soon seen in the total banishment 
of not only the wild, irregular exuberance of the old minstrels, but 
of all fancy and imagination whatsoever. The worse the poetry 
became in quality, the more it increased in quantity. Apprentices, 
journeymen and masters were at work in all directions, and single 
pieces of twenty, thirty—-even seventy—thousand verses came to 
be considered as not a whit too long for these remorseless men, 
who wrote on mechanical principles, with rule and line in hand. 
The quantity of work reported to have been turned out by Hans 
Sachs, one of the best of these master-singers, is truly prodigious. 
Hans was a shoemaker, and it is said that he used the awl and the 
pen alternately ; but we cannot believe that he could find time to 
make or mend many shoes, seeing that, besides 4275 master-songs, _ 
which he was obliged to furnish for the trade, he wrote 6840 poems 
of various sorts and sizes. Hans Sachs was born in 1494 and died 
in 1576. 

Several of these craftsmen, however, showed considerable talent 
for satire; and their verses in the vulgar tongue, which were cur- 
rent among the people, are said to have contributed in no slight 
degree to the advancement of the Reformation in Germany. Se- 
bastian Brandt, who was born at Strasburg in 1458, and died in 
1520, had the good fortune to produce a work which became im- 
mediately popular in other countries, as well as in the land of the 
master-singers ; and which still floats above the pool of oblivion, 
where so many thousand contemporary productions are sunk. His 
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Ship of Fools was translated several times into Latin, French and 
Dutch. Alexander Barclay did it into English in the time of 
Henry VIII.; and as the press was now getting into active opera- 
tion, twenty editions of the original, with sundry alterations, were 
printed in Germany alone, before 1626. 

But to return to the productions of much earlier ages, the bulk 
of which was transmitted for some length of time merely by oral 
tradition. The song of the Nibelungen is the most ancient of all 
the Teutonic metrical romances that have been preserved entire. 
There are three old manuscript copies of it at St. Gall, Hohenems 
and Munich, which were all consulted by Miller, who printed a 
complete edition of the poem ina collection of similar works, in 
the latter part of the last century. As soon as these antique pro- 
ductions became diffused through the medium of the press, they 
produced a sensible effect on the literature and fine arts of Ger- 
many. The painters, in particular, began to seek for subjects and 
inspiration in the quaint and striking incidents of the Teutonic ro- 
mances; and in this way they have in many instances attained to 
an originality and a nationality which we look for in vain among 
the historical painters of the rest of Europe. Among the most 
noted German artists as depicting scenes from this poem, may be 
mentioned the names of Schnor and Cornelius, whose noble 
frescoes are to be found in the royal palace and other buildings in 
Munich. 

Mr. Weber, to whom we are indebted for the translation of this 
wild romance, opens the story in verse of precisely the same 
measure as the Teutonic poem. Chrimhild, the heroine, is thus 
introduced :— 


«In ancient song and story marvels high are told 

Of knights of high emprise, and adventures manifold ; 
Of joy and merry feasting; of lamenting, woe and fear ; 

Of champions, bloody battles, many marvels ye shall hear, 


«A noble maid, and fair, grew up in Burgundy ; 
In all the land about fairer none might be; 
She became a queen full high ; Chrimhild was she hight ; 
3ut for her matchless beauty fell many a blade of might.” 


This Chrimhild had three brothers, Gunther, Ghernot and Ghiseler, 
who were all kings, and anxious to ally their sister to some great 
warrior ; but she obstinately resisted all such proposals, and vowed 
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she would never marry, because she dreamed one night that a falcon 
she had trained and nourished, and cherished above all things, was 
struck down and killed by two fierce eagles. Siegfried, the won- 
derful hero who was destined to work a change in her resolution, 
was son of Siegmund, King of Netherland. Hearing of the match- 
less beauty of Chrimhild, he resolved to go and gain her for his 
bride, notwithstanding all that was told him of her obstinacy, her 
brothers’ pride, and the savage fierceness of ber Uncle Haghen. 
He accordingly went to Worms, where she resided with her brother 
King Gunther, and, instead of taking a formidable army with him, 
as his father and mother recommended, he would only accept an 
escort of twelve knights. But the hero was otherwise well defended, 
and knew what he was about. 

In the course of preceding journeys, he had slain twelve giants, 
made himself master of an immense treasure, of a magical sword, 
called Balmung, and of a magical ¢arn-cap that rendered him in- 
visible whenever he put it on. Nor were these all his advantages ; 
for, having killed a dragon, or fire-drake, he had bathed in the blood 
of the monster, “ whereby his skin became of a horny subtance, 
which no sword or other weapon could penetrate.” Being advised 
of these facts, King Gunther thought it wise to entertain him civilly, 
and Siegfried was allowed to thrash all the warriors of Burgundy 
in jousting and tournaments, for none could resist his might. Still, 
the sight of the fair Chrimhild was denied him; but at iength 
events favored his suit. One day the King of Saxony sent to 
threaten Gunther, her brother, with war and invasion, unless he 
paid him tribute and acknowledged himself his vassal. Siegfried 
seized this opportunity, and offered to go to chastise the Saxons, 
requiring only 1,000 men, although he knew the enemy mustered 
40,000, besides giants. This offer was joyfully accepted, and the 
hero soon returned with the King of Saxony, his ally, the “ strong 
King of Denmark,” and a host of prisoners in chains, all of whom 
Siegfried presented to Gunther as he sat in a balcony of the palace, 
with the sceptre of gold in his hand. In reward for this service, the 
hero was presented to Chrimhild, who, “though she never before 
saluted man,” kissed Siegfried, when told to do so by her grateful 
brother. There was now eating and drinking for twelve nights and 
twelve days, no fewer than 5,000 guests and thirty-two princes being 
assembled at the feast. But Siegfried had other achievements to 
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perform before he obtained his bride, who, however, by this time, 
dazzled by his heroic merits, had fallen in love with him and for- 
gotten her ill-omened dream of the falcon. 


“ This youth he was the falcon she in her dream beheld, 
Who by the two fierce eagles dead to the ground was felled 
But since right dreadful vengeance she took upon his foen, 
For the death of that bold hero died many a mother’s son.” 

When the feast was over at Worms, tidings came to the court 
of a queen, named Brunhild, who dwelt in a country “ far over the 
sea,” called Isenland. Her beauty was unsurpassed, but her fierce- 
ness and strength equalled her beauty. She forced every cham- 
pion who came to woo her, to contend with her in throwing the 
spear, leaping, and casting the stone. Whoever failed in the con- 
test with her, was put to a cruel death for his presumption 1n at- 
tempting it. It was scarcely known how many lovers she had 
killed already ; yet, in spite of such discouraging examples, Chrim- 
hild’s brother, the most royal Gunther, determined to try his fortune 
with her. Siegfried’s offer to accompany the King was gladly ac- 
cepted. Great preparations were made for the journey. “ Chrim- 
hild undertook to provide for each three suits of the richest ap- 
parel, and, with thirty of her virgins, she was employed for seven 
weeks in the task. Their mantles were made of white silk brought 
from Arabia, and green silk from the land of Zazamank, embroid- 
ered with many a gem. The covers of the mantles were made of 
the skins of strange fishes, covered with silk from Morocco and 
Libya. The choicest ermine was procured, and the heroes were 
richly adorned with gems, set in Arabian gold.”’ Thus apparelled, 
they embarked in a “ strong ship,” which sailed down the Danube, 
and on the twelfth day landed them at the “ strong castle of Isen- 
stein, in the land of Brunhild.” As soon as the cruel fair one was 
informed of the object of King Gunther’s coming, she ordered pre- 
paration to be made for the trial of strength, and presently came 
forth in complete armor, with a shield of the thickness of three 
spans, and of such weight that four of her chamberlains could 
scarcely carry it. When Haghen, the uncle of Gunther, cast his eye 
upon her, he exclaimed with trepidation,— 


« And how is’t now, King Gunther? Here must you tine* your life, 
For the lady you would gain well may be the devil’s wife.” 


* Lose. 
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The King, too, felt uncomfortable ; and when he saw a mighty 
spear carried by three knights, anda stone that twelve could hardly 
lift, «he would fain have been back in his castle at Worms, with- 
out the love of Brunhild.” But at that critical moment, Siegfried, 
who had put on his tarn-cap, and was invisible, took Gunther’s 
shield, and, whispering in his ear, told him to imitate the move- 
ment he was about to perform. 

Thus Gunther visibly, and the hero unseen, stood under the 
cover of the shield. Brunhild threw the spear with marvellous 
force ; Siegfried received it on the shield; but such was the shock, 
that he and his companion were both struck to the ground, and 
the blood gushed from their mouths. Siegfried, placing his invisi- 
ble hand before the hand of the King, returned the spear and 
knocked her down. Then Brunhild, in great wrath, lifted the 
heavy stone, threw it an immense distance, and leaped after it, so 
that “her armor resounded loudly.” Siegfried next seized the 
stone and hurled it toa still greater distance; and then, taking 
Gunther up in his arins, leaped after it. The wrathful beauty fell 
at the King’s feet, and acknowledged that he had beaten and won 
her! At this touching moment, Siegfried, who had stepped aside 
and taken off his tarn-cap, appeared to the eyes of the conquered 
Queen, and, with an innocent air, asked when the games were to 
begin. Brunhild told him that they were over, at which he ex- 
pressed great astonishment. 

After this amiable courtship, King Gunther was sorely afraid 
lest his bride should treacherously murder him and _ his servants ; 
but his fears were no sooner known to Siegfried, than that hero 
volunteered to go to his own dominions in Nibelungen, and return 
with a thousand choice knights to protect the brother of his dear 
Chrimhild. Putting on his cap of invisibility, he went alone on 
board the ship, heaved anchor, and sailed away, much to the won- 
derment of Queen Brunhild’s warriors, who saw no mariners on 
the vessel. The next day he reached a castle on a mountain in the 
land of the Nibelungen, where his treasure was deposited, and 
where he had thirty thousand and more warriors “ fast asleep,” but 
ali ready (on being awakened,) to do his bidding. At this, as in 
many other parts, the poem runs into an episode of fighting and 
bone-breaking ; but, to keep to the main points of the narrative, 
Siegfried selects one thousand out of the thirty thousand sleepers, 
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and returns with them to the castle of Isenstein. When the fierce 
Brunhild sees this arrival, she asks who they may be, and Gunther 
tells her, (for lying goes for nothing in these heroic tales,) that they 
are a part of his retinue he had left behind him in his haste to seek 
her lovely presence. Being thus put in a safe position, Gunther 
feels comfortable, and, getting his bride on board the ship, they all 
make sail, and in due course of time reach Worms, where the mar- 
riage is to be celebrated. Gunther’s arrival in the capital of his 
dominions was celebrated with tournaments and other games. 
When these were over, and as they were washing their hands and 
faces previous to supper, Siegfried reminded King Gunther that he 
had promised him his sister Chrimhild if he (Gunther,) should win 
Brunhild. Gunther very readily complied, and the marriage cere- 
mony was performed between the hero and the heroine of the z- 
belungenlicd that very evening, immediately after the marriage of 
the King and Brunhild. The proud Brunhild was indignant at this 
match, which she thought beneath the rank of her sister-in-law ; 
and she told Gunther he must expect no favor from her, unless he 
declared what his motives were in consenting to such an unequal 
alliance as that between Chrimhild and a vassal. Gunther assured 
her that, though Siegfried might appear as a vassal at his court, 
he was a king in his own country, little inferior in power to himself. 
This answer did not satisfy her, and so Gunther found to his cost 
when they retired for the night. She took her girdle, and, tying 
his hands and feet together, hung him on a nail in the wall. 

The next morning King Gunther was very disconsolate; nor 
could a splendid tournament, the dubbing of six hundred new 
knights, nor the mass in the Cathedral, dissipate his melancholy. 


Siegfried had shrewd suspicions of what had happened, and these 
were verified on inquiry. 


“ Thus to his guest spake Gunther—* With shame and woe I sped; 
I have brought the evil devil, and took her to my bed ; 

When I hoped her love to gain, she bound me as her thrall ; 
To a nail she bore me, and hung me on the wall. 

There I hung with fear and anguish, till the sun of morning shone, 
While soundly in the bed slept Brunhild, all alone. 

Loudly tothee I plain of my shame and sorrow sore.’ 
Then spake the hero Siegfried,—‘ Right sorry am I therefor.’ ” 


But Siegfried’s friendship went further than this rather cool ex- 
pression of condolence, and he promised to help the King the next 
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night, as he had done in his former trial of strength. Accord- 
ingly, when bed-time came, he put on his tarn-cap, and, joining 
the chamberlains, entered invisibly the chamber of Gunther, and 
placed himself by his side. As soon as the chamberlains re- 
tired, and the lights were put out, Siegfried began to assist the 
King, when a most violent and singular combat commenced. 
Brunhild threw the hero to the ground with such violence that his 
head “ loudly resounded on the footstool ;”’ she pressed him between 
a door and the wall, until he roared with pain; she squeezed his 
hands till the “blood flowed from the nails;’—but at last the 
strength of Siegfried prevailed ; and, leaving the subdued wife with 
her husband, he retired to his own chamber, carrying off Brunhild’s 
girdle and ring, both of which, shortly after, in a moment of affec- 
tionate confidence, he gave to the fair Chrimhild ; “and for this gift 
he and many other champions lost their lives,” 

Next morning King Gunther was in high good humor, and dis- 
pensed rich gifts on all sides. A “high feast”? was given, which 
lasted fourteen days ; and then the guests departed for their several 
homes, Siegfried conducting his bride with him to Netherland. 

Ten years had passed in peace, when “ Brunhild one day rumi- 
nated how Siegfried was vassal to Gunther, and had not fora long 
time done any homage to his lord.” She easily prevailed on the 
King to invite himand his wifeto a “high feast” at Worms; and 
Siegfried, with Chrimhild, and his royal father, Siegmund, accom- 
panied by a thousand Netherland knights, appeared at court as 
soon as possible. For eleven days, tournaments and other games 
were celebrated with much harmony ; but at length, in a procession 
to hear mass, this concord was fatally interrupted. Brunhild and 
Chrimhild had been praising the perfections of their several hus- 
bands; and, growing warm upon the subject, the former taunted 
the latter with her husband’s being the vassal of King Gunther. 
Chrimhild denied the fact, and, firing at the insult, vowed she would 
take precedence of her sister-in-law in the procession to the Cathe- 
dral. Accordingly, she went on, attended by forty-three maidens 
much more splendidly apparelled than the maidens of the Queen, 
and by all the knights Siegfried had brought to court. When 
Brunhild saw this, she exclaimed that no wife of any vassal should 
go before a Queen. The gentle Chrimhild retorted by calling her 
sister-in-law by an opprobrious name, and, pressing forward, entered 
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the Cathedral before her. Brunhild was highly affected, but her 
rage at this public insult was greater than her grief. As soon as 
mass was over, she again fell upon her rival, and demanded what 
proofs she could give of her dishonor. Chrimhild replied by in- 
stantly producing the fatal ring and girdle which had been given 
to her by her husband. As soon as Chrimhild had produced the 
ring and girdle, the Queen departed in great wrath, and complained 
to her husband Gunther, with whom was the hero Siegfried. Sieg- 
fried swore an oath that he had “not said the words.” The 
fierce uncle of the King, Haghen, who hated the hero, on hearing 
the lamentations of Brunhild, undertook to revenge her injuries 
upon Siegfried, and Ortwin and Ghernot joined him in a plot. 


W. bE BEAvuvorr FRYER. 
(Conclusion in Fuly number.) 


THE USES OF YOUTH. 


HE first man appeared already fully grown ; but, whether an ex- 
periment or not, this creation was never repeated. Nearly one- 
fourth of the life of his posterity is passed in a state of dependency 


and pupilage, and in the latest dispensation, whose early twilight 
relieved the gloom of the Fallalsc, the normal temper of childhood 
is set forth as pre-eminently that of the Kingdom of Heaven. It 
must, therefore, be the human best. This temper may perhaps be 
best characterized by its quality of seachadleness, a quality whose 
thus exalted existence is sufficient proof that man’s life is made for 
his education. Is it strange, then, that so large a part of it should 
be useful for little but preparation for education ; for putting on, so 
to speak, the school-suit and the school-mind? But this after- 
life education is through action on the full scale, and the prelimi- 
nary studies must be shaped with this fact in view. 

How hascivilized mankind availed itself of this plastic material, — 
youth? With the most direct aim and to the highest degree in 
limited spheres by powerful classes and wealthy individuals, who 
have thus trained up perpetuators of power, maintainers of learning 
and inheritors of wealth, more or less in alliance. Meanwhile, the 
child of the peasant, as he grew in age and strength, grew also in 
the amount of such bodily toil as he was born into,—and nothing 
else. About the beginning of this century, the holy alliance began 
to be driven asunder by forces from below and above. Power, 
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wealth and learning, each for its own sake, and moved also by 
the undying, though often dormant, Communism of Christianity,— 
Christianity, whose first converts had all things in common,—pro- 
moted the extension of education. The universities became dis- 
tributing as well as storage reservoirs, and the germs of public 
school systems were formed. 

It was natural that public education, from such beginnings, 
should take what may be called a literary form only, and that 
it has grown on a single line, instead of covering a surface with 
foliage. If the after-education of life were to be chiefly through 
books, newspapers and accounts, such preparation of the schools 
had been enough: but the facts are otherwise. It is then natural, 
too, that there should now bea reaction in the public mind; that 
it suould confound misdirection with progression, and condemn a// 
recent extensions of public education, because, from alack of breadth, 
their results have not been satisfactory. The feeling should not 
be censured; it should be understood and directed. The chief 
function of an animal seems to be the nurture of its young, for in 
that nurture is wrapped up the existence of its kind. Society, 
under the same instinct as to results, though not as to methods, is 
rightly jealous of the care of its youth. 

In Europe, this error has already been corrected or avoided to 
some extent, and wise and strong nations or municipalities have 
made their schools nurseries of industries, with a view to promote 
the physical comfort of the individual and the productiveness of 
the community. This path, equally narrow with the other, at 
least leads to more useful results. Ought not, and cannot, this 
country secure the benefits of both, and more, and make education 
universal, both in itself and in its subjects? Where neither law, 
privilege nor probability guarantee to any immunity from labor or 
exclusion from power, a knowledge of materials and skill to use 
them may be as necessary for the rich, as a knowledge of facts 
and the ability to reason, may be desirable for the poor; while 
physical, moral and mannerly training is the right of all. A sys- 
tem of truly public education must, therefore, in the interest of the 
people, include all these. And, in the interest of the State, which 
is of the people, it must be accepted by all. 

But how shall all this be done in the schools? If we but once 
renounce the idea that all they can or shall teach is included in 
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spelling, reading, defining and deriving words,—in penmanship 
and monetary arithmetic,—in a limited chronology of certain na- 
tions,—and in the political geography of the world, which make 
up the sum of school studies to the vast majority, the way will be 
open to the introduction of whatever grows out of the principles 
stated. When children have learned to read, which they generally 
do at an early age, why not cease teaching them to do so, and 
apply their knowledge to learn more? Vocal culture is to be 
taught otherwise, and elocution is a speciality. When they have 
learned the rules constituting the four pillars of arithmetic, which 
requires more time than is usually supposed, why try to teach all 
that rest upon them in the various applications of daily life? Words 
and numbers are tools, to be wielded in an infinity of movement 
by imagination and reason. When writing has been taught—but 
it is not taught now, since the principles of penmanship have been 
discovered, or invented ; yet since the drawing of letters after the 
rules of the sign-writer is taught, why not give as much time to 
those branches of drawing that are at the base of constructive tex- 
tile and decorative art? And a very general knowledge of history 
and geography is enough to make further acquisition easy, through 
books, newspapers, intercourse and travel, or to forget, if these 
occasions for use do not arise. 

When the studies of these subjects in their ramifications into 
the sciences are postponed to the high school and the college, 
some time will be found in the lower schools fcr other purposes ;— 
for all, indeed, that is necessary for training eye, ear, voice, hand, 
—the whole body. Through these lies one of the roads to the 
mind. The intellect, like Antazeus, must touch matter sometimes, 
to feel its full strength. Suppose a schedule of daily study, in 
which three-fourths of an hour each should be allotted to Lan- 
guage, including readings in general literature and history, the 
latter illustrated by large sketch-maps; to Number; to Object- 
Lessons, including manual occupations; to Physical Exercises ; 
half an hour each to Writing and Drawing, alternately; to Vocal 
Music and Training ;* and to general Oral J/nstruction, including 
morals, manners, local and general Government. A fair allowance 


* Those who would know what generous returns voice-culture makes for the labor it 
involves, are referred to the chapters on “ Faults in Speaking” and « Modulation,” in 
Mrs. Seiler’s admirable book on“ 7he Voice in Speaking,” 
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would seem to have been made under each head, and yet but four 
and a half hours will be occupied, which is half an hour less than 
is now required in the public schools of Philadelphia. 

Such a course would be equally useful to the pupil who goes 
beyond, or stops at, the grammar school, and would often furnish 
tests for deciding whether he or she shall go on toa high school or col- 
lege, or enter one of the technical schools which manufacturers are find- 
ing it necessary to establish. The mind that finds its most con- 
genial exercise in reasoning from impressions made through the 
organs of sense, predestines its possessor to a mechanical, agricul- 
tural or scientific field. That which occupies itself more naturally 
with what may be called abstract considerations, leads to the pul- 
pit, the teacher’s desk, the bar or the counting-house. The ancient 
trades have been soexpanded that, to learn the whole of one, it must be 
practiced in many workshops and studied in the scientific school. 
But they have also been so subdivided that each part, as much a 
means of livelihood as the original, which was supposed to require 
seven years’ apprenticeship, may be learned in two or three; and 
this time may be reduced by the preliminary training of which we 
have spoken. Instead, then, of turning out a superfluity of clerks, 
middlemen, machine attendants and J/icawders,—useless without 
their employer, or their capitalist party—we should have more 
skilled farmers and hand-workers,—whole numbers, not fractions—- 
in the social scale. The producing capacity of the country would 
be increased, and a healthy competition for human labor would 
spring up between the factory and the home, giving us less poor 
machine-work and bettering the lot of those who shall still stand 
and wait on the metal tyrants of the mill. 

But the nation needs, in its workers and thinkers, well-bred, God- 
fearing men and women. Besides a training that leads to produc- 
tive lives, there is a place in our imaginary schedule for a real 
training in morals and manners,—a training essential to the balance 
of all others, and to keep alive the child-like quality of teachable- 
ness for the after-life. When our schools shall be entirely under 
the direction of philanthropic gentlemen and ladies (I use these 
terms in their fullest meaning), there will be no practical difficulties 
on these points. In the mutual independence of our local, political 
and social oligarchies,—the former claiming no respect, and the 
latter, more from lack of courtesy than of charity, failing to gain it,— 
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such directors would see that the teacher should be the standard 

bearer of good-breeding, and that our children should learn, as a 
necessary part of their education, good manners. Asto morals, isthere 
anybody whose opinions the State is bound to respect, who does not 
believe in the value, at least, of the Ten Commandments, and of 
the moral philosophy of history contained in the Old Testament ? 
Under these two heads can now be imparted a knowledge of the 
highest standard of morality, individual and national. What lies 
beyond this, is the province of the church in its various 
forms. He who has been brought thus far, has travelled the same 
road and to the same point with the world before Christianity. The 
believer in the Old Testament ought not to object to the method; 
the believer in the Bible ought not to fear the end. The life of 
Christ and its sequences are matters of history, outside of the 
speculations of scientific or theologic theorists; and whoever the 
compass of conscience and the chart of law have brought to the 
harbor’s entrance and the distant view of a city set ona hill, may 
be left to his own choice of a pilot. 

It is no new truth that he who would improve society must 
begin with the children. But it is only just now felt that in our 
public schools we have the children gathered to our hand,. in mass, 
ready for the moulding impress. It may be that we have been 
led, in the development of these schools,—though by a long and 
winding way, yet the only one that we would follow,—to a point 
where we can best see their deficiencies, their possibilities,—rather 
their and the State’s necessities. 

But this work must be taken “ out of politics.” Indeed, what 
ought not to be? But if //7zs is well done, it will go further to vacate 
politics than any other single movement. It is the richest field 
for philanthropy,—for social science,—for all evil preventive 
agencies. It isa field for the church, in the widest sense of the 
word,—the organism that represents in some form to all men the 
Divine power as distinct from the human, in the world. 

«“ Like to the arrows in the hand of a giant, even so are the 
young children!” Is there on earth a force that may be more truly 
called gigantic than that of a free nation, which has embodied its 
spirit, its convictions and its purposes in its own chosen institu- 
tions? Let us ima¥ine such a nation gathering in her delicate 
but certain control, her millions of children,_-whom she has taught, 
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whom she trusts, and who love her,—and_ sending them on their 
various ways through life, armed with light, against ignorance, 
idleness, bestiality, self-seeking, and all the powers of earthly dark- 
ness. Defensive or aggressive, she sits unmoved, for “ in quietness 
and confidence shall be her strength.” It isa realization of the 
idea of Jove; nay, it is an expression of the strength of God. 


James S. WHITNEY. 


THE OWNERS OF IRELAND. 
II. 


WHOLE nation cannot be suddenly uprooted by legislation. 

Although most of the better classes either joined the ranks of 
European armies or took refuge beyond the Shannon,—although 
one hundred thousand men were sold into slavery in the West Indies 
and Virginia,—the majority of the common people still remained 
upon the soil. When the laws had relaxed some of their force, 
these were joined by many who had recrossed the Shannon. They 
owned no land, they had no property; but they must do some- 
thing, or starve. Life could only be supported on roots and ber- 
ries for a limited time. The position of the new owners was equally 
anomalous. Few of them were farmers,—still fewer cared to reside 
in Ireland. Many of those receiving the largest grants were the 
contributors of money, who never saw their new possessions. The 
land was not to make somes for them, but was an investment 
to yield an income. Bargains were soon made with the old occu- 
piers, They were to take the land and till it, and pay a yearly 
rent. They took it as they found it, and were to make from it 
what they were able. In very few cases were leases given. They 
had always held their land by custom and did not understand the 
nature of contracts, The one new feature that was forced upon 
them was that each had so much ground, and must keep to it. The 
advantage of holding the land in severalty was immediately appa- 
rent. Year by year, there were more cabins erected, more roads 
made, more fences built, more bog drained. It was impossible for 
a man to draw his living from the bare ground without making it 
yearly better. But it was the tenants, not the owners, who made 
these improvements. The population beganeto grow. More un- 
occupied land was broken by the spade. New homesteads were 
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needed for the multiplied families. Nearly all the inhabitants de- 
rived their sustenance from the soil. As new industries were started, 
they were promptly checked by England. The linen trade alone 
obtained a firm footing. The people were driven to universal agri- 
culture as irresistibly as the Jews had been to money-lending. Un- 
questionably, for some time Irish common people were happier 
than they had been for a long while before. From one hundred 
and sixty thousand cabins, representing as many families, the num- 
ber rose to six hundred thousand. Other improvements to the 
land increased nearly at the same rate. This, I repeat, was mainly 
the work of the tenants; but the gain fell to the landlords. The 
rental of all the estates increased enormously. The rise in rent 
followed steadily, though with some interval of time, the improve- 
ments of the tenant. The actual maker of the improvements was 
not usually charged for the increased value. But the person who 
succeeded him, mostly his son or son-in-law, had to pay the full 
worth. Under such a system, accumulation of property by the 
native farmers was manifestly impossible. They would barely live 
on the soil from generation to generation, and the accumulated 
improvements would pass with each generation from the class that 
had made it to the owners of the soil. So, the present tenants of 
Ireland find themselves to-day as poor as their ancestors 
of six generations ago; but they see the property around 
them increased five-fold by the labor of those six genera- 
tions ; and all in the hands of men whose sole business it has been 
for ¢icir six generations to receive the rents: That they feel some 
bitterness, is not strange ; nor even that they should be somewhat 
restless and turbulent. But that they should be resolved that the 
seventh and eighth generation of workers of the soil of Ireland 
shall finda different order of things, must have the sympathy of 
every true lover of humanity. . 

I have drawn no exaggerated picture. There are a great many 
exceptions to be made. But, outside of the cities and several of 
the counties of Ulster, these conditions exist. Take, for example, 
the land in the northern part of Ulster that was granted to the 
Earl of Essex. It was first rented for £250; soon after that for 
£1500. In 1636, thirty-eight tenants paid £2000. In 1769, the 
rent was £8000; while, not many years ago, £40,000 was paid by 
about nine thousand occupiers. 
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Of course, a considerable increase in value of the landed property 
was consequent upon an unusual rise in prices all over the United 
Kingdom. This much certainly belonged tothe owner. But, just 
as certainly, a fair arrangement would have given the remainder of 
the advance to the class who produced it. 

In the counties around Dublin which constituted the old Eng- 
lish Pale, many of the farms are improved and stocked by the own- 
ers, and rented on long leases, just as in England. In most of the 
large cities, some security of tenure is to be found. _In these places 
little complaint is made, The general discussion will exclude 
these localities. | But the rest of Ireland contains four-fifths of the 
population and nine-tenths of the land. 

The earliest settlers of Ulster were English and Scotch farmers, 
and, though they did not own the soil, they were granted long 
leases, and, as explained before, the improvements were early re- 
garded as their own ; and, for two hundred and fifty years, when a 
tenant has left his farm, he has sold at public or private sale his 
good-will and fixtures to his successor. Until 1870, custom only 
protected this right; but the land laws that were passed at that 
time legalized the Ulster tenant right custom. The tenants in 
this province possess claims for their improvements amounting to 
about twelve million pounds. In current language, when a person 
in Ireland sells this right, it is spoken of as selling his farm. But 
even the legalizing of the custom gives him little real security 
against the transfer of his interest to the landlord. Of course, the 
higher the rent, the less is an in-coming tenant able to pay for the 
good-will of the place. Many instances are known where the whole 
value ofthe tenant right has been taken away by the increase in 
rent. James Hack Tuke tells of a man who had built a corn mill 
and a flax mill upon the land which he rented. Desiring to go 
to America, he advertised his tenant right in the property, for which 
he expected to receive six hundred pounds ; but the agent of the 
estate gave out that the rent would be very considerably increased, 
and therefore the man received little or nothing in return for his 
right in the improvements which he himself had erected. Another 
man had reclaimed thirty acres of land, for which he had paid £10 
a year for some time; but a revaluation was expected, after 
which he would have to pay £45. This the man thought hard, 
considering that the whole value of the place was due to his own 
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work. Another writer speaks of a woman who had for some time 
paid 47 a year for a plot of ground which the labor of her sonhad 
reclaimed from worthless bog. Desiring to part with the land, the 
purchasers were informed at the time of the sale of her tenant right, 
that thereafter the rent would be £12. Theincreased rent on the 
land, which had beenentirely reclaimed by her son, reduced the 
sum,bysome 425, received by her for tenant right. 

As shown in the case of the erector of the cornand flax mills, 
all of these tenants are by no means poor men, and many of the 
improvements which are made on land rented simply from year to 
year, amount to thousands of dollars. This would not be the case 
were such examples as have just been mentioned very frequent ; 
but it seems almost incredible to Americans that any one should 
be willing to invest such large sums of money on a tenure which 
depends merely upon custom. And the fact that sixty millions of 
dollars have been expended in this manner in Ulster, shows how 
strongly the people of Ireland in the past have trusted to the force 
of custom. But such exceptions as have been mentioned, rare 
though they be, are creating a general sense of insecurity, which is 
now urging the people to insist upon a fuller protection of their 
property. What that protection will be, they would probably have 
known by this time, had not the senseless obstructions of Parnell 
and Kis followers occupied some weeks of the time of the British 
Parliament. 

Outside of Ulster, not even custom has secured, in the form of a 
tenant right, the labor which a man has bestowed in improving 
his place. His condition, however, was benefited by the Act of 
1870. Before that time, a landlord could evict any tenant at the 
close of any year. It was aright very seldom exercised, but still 
often enough torender the tenure somewhat uncertain, and, if the 
tenant went out, he left everything behind him. But the act of 
1870 declared that, if a tenant were disturbed in his possession, ex- 
cept for non-payment of rent, the landlord should give him com- 
pensation for all improvements which he had made upon the land, 
the value of these improvements to be fixed by a court for that 
purpose, This security is popularly known as “ compensation for 
disturbance.” Landlords were loud in their condemnation of it. 
They declared that no land in civilized communities was ham- 
pered by any such restrictions; that this act, with the legalizing of 
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the Ulster tenant right, transferred, at a single stroke, property to 
the value of forty-five to seventy millions ‘of pounds, from the 
land-owners to the tenants. ‘Tenants’ rights,” said Lord Palmers- 
ton, “are landlords’ wrongs.” True it is that the confirming of 
those tenant rights was the landlord’s loss, but true it is, also, that 
the landlord had only gained by tenants’ wrongs the property 
which was now restored. Landholders blame these acts of tardy 
justice for being the cause of the present agitation. To a certain 
extent, they are ; for they opened the eyes of Ireland to the fact 
that the wrongs of her people, though overlooked for centuries, 
might at last find full hearing. 

It is very difficult for an American to realize the effect which 
follows from the peculiar tenure of Irish land. Of the five and a 
half million population, about three million live directly by farm- 
ing ; but, of these three million, not more than fifteen thousand own 
the land they work upon. That is, about five hundred and eighty- 
five thousand families rent their land, and fifteen thousand own it. 
Besides these fifteen thousand, there are about ten thousand who 
own the rest of the land. A number of these have very small por- 
tions, so that the great bulk of the land really belongs to compara- 
tively few people, who not only do not work it themselves, but in a 
majority of cases actually seldom see their possessions, One land- 
holder, who lived in Paris for thirty years, received annually sixty 
thousand pounds in rent ; all of which, except that spent for taxes 
and the management of the estate, was sent out of the country. In 
Ulster and Connaught, two and a half million acres, with a rental 
of one and a half million pounds, are owned by absent proprietors. 
This is more than one-third of the area of the two provinces. It is 
easy to see that any country which manages to collect in rent 
everything that is made from the soil, except what leaves the 
worker a bare living, and which then sends one-third of that 
amount to be spent elsewhere, has a heavy drawback to its pros- 
perity. It may be wondered how it is that the landlords are able 
to charge its whole surplus production for the use of the soil. The 
answer may be found in the keen demand there is for land. 

In the fore part of this century, the population of Ireland in- 
creased rapidly. Few people emigrated in those days. Each new 
family must have its cabin and plot of ground. It has long been 
a well-nigh universal custom, though with some distressing excep- 
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tions, to allow a man to occupy his land as long as he paid the 
rent demanded, and, when he became too old to work, to allow 
him to choose the succeeding tenant. In this way, fathers were 
usually followed by their children upon-the same land. If a man’s 
only child was a daughter, the son-in-law took the place. When 
the children thus succeeded to possession, they usually promised 
to support the old people. This dwelling of two families under 
one roof, often between the same and only four walls, did not con- 
duce to domestic peace, especially as those now the dependents 
often claimed the same authority as before. Where a father had 
two sons to succeed him, and neither daughter-in-law brought a 
farm with her, the multiplication of families in the same small 
house became unbearable ; so the land was divided and a new home- 
stead made,—that is, a new cabin and new cattle-sheds were erected. 
During the time we are now considering,—the first half of the cen- 
tury,—large numbers of the estates were let in bulk to middle men, 
who underlet and made their profits by surplus of underletting 
value. These men cared for little but the total sum of rent. Now, 
they found that a twenty-acre farm with one cabin upon it would 
not rent for as much as two ten-acre farms with two households, 
The work of the family in building the new cabin and sheds gave 
the increased value. Hence, agents and middle men were not 
opposed to this subdivision of paternal farms. But, as the land 
yielded no greater return, though it paid a heavier rent, the farmers 
were really rendered poorer by the change. In some places this 
subdivision had gone on till each holding averaged six to eight 
acres, and supported about five people each, nearly one to the acre. 
To pay rent on such places only leaves the farmer the barest living. 
Any saving is impossible. The famine of 1847 was the awful 
result of sucha system. Since that time the average size of holdings 
has steadily increased. In 1851 there were two hundred thousand 
farms under five acres in Connaught and Ulster ; in 1878 only sixty- 
eight thousand. 

Were not the people on some of these little holdings materially 
helped by their relatives in this country, they would have long ago 
starved, or been compelled to withhold their rent. The statement 
is not unfounded in many cases, that wages earned in America pay 
the rents to Irish landlords. 
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Land-owners assert that the tenure of every man, though only 
made from year to year, is, in practice, fixed as long as the rent is 
paid, and that the occupancy of land goes down from father to son 
as certainly as if they held the fee-simple. They also say that the 
rents are paid without competition, such a thing as one man bidding 
against another being unknown. These statements are true, but 
are very delusive, The fallacy under them is the root of the press- 
ing evil of the tenant system of Ireland. A man may hold his 
ground and give it up to his son, provided, they will pay any rent 
that the landlord may ask. The Irish are firmly attached to their 
old neighborhoods. Hence, they will pay any rent that will leave 
them the barest living, rather than abandon them. 

Therefore, with the demand for Fixity of Tenure, goes that for 
Fair Rent. 

This clinging to the old land is the cause of a real but peculiar 
competition. A tenant is compelled to retake his old land, because 
he can get no other. There is no vacant land to be found; for, if 
any tenant departs voluntarily, he leaves some of his family behind 
him, and, if he is ejected, public opinion will restrain others from 
taking his holding, The renter feels the force of a competition, 
not of his neighbors, but of beggary, emigration, or the work-house. 
Confessed paupers are rare in Ireland. ‘The people will beg from 
door to door before they will live in the work-houses. These have 
fewer occupants for the general population than in either Englaid 
or Scotland. The most who find their way there are children, and 
these grow up with the taint of lost caste,even among the poor 
tenants. 

Since 1870, a tenant has been able to claim compensation for 
improvements, if he was evicted while still able to pay rent. But, 
if he is unable to pay, or leaves of his free will, he can make no 
claim. Therefore, the only way to enjoy the improvements and 
preserve the right to them, is to pay the rent demanded, and re- 
main. Hence has arisen the desire for free sale of the tenant 
right. But experience in Ulster has shown that the tenant right 
can be nearly extinguished by increasing the rent. Hence, the 
tenants all over Ireland join in the demand for fair rents,—rents 
proportioned to the natural fertility of the soil, and independent of 
the state of improvement. 
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Fixity of Tenure, Free Sale, and Fair Rent,—these are the 
“three F’s” which Ireland calls for and which seem likely to be 
granted. Fixity of Tenure and Fair Rent,—that is, ability to stay 
on the soil without paying whatever arbitrary rent the landlord 
may choose to ask. Free Sale of tenant right and Fair Rent,— 
that is, power to sell the improvements the farmer has made, with- 
out having them appropriated to the owner by a raise in rent. 

Well may the proprietors of large estates feel a deep interest in 
the present Parliament. Well may they exclaim, “Let things 
alone!” The changes asked for are radical, indeed,—radical, but 
not unreasonable, It is not the agitation of Ireland, nor its violent 
demands, which worries the land-owners. It is the consciousness 
that an examination into the historical causes of the present un- 
satisfactory relations will show that something ought to be done, 
coupled with the growing necessity that something mast be done, 
that renders them uneasy. This uneasiness is natural. They have 
an immense property at stake. Some have purchased recently, 
and feel entitled to protection for their investments. They say 
that they are not to blame for the relations between the land- 
holder and tenant. They did not create them. The power which 
circumstances have put in their hands has been used as moderately 
as any set of men would have used it. Human instruments are 
not perfect. The fault springs from unavoidable fallibility, not 
from defective systems. The cases of hard treatment are excep- 
tional,—one out of a thousand; and it is unfair to charge the 
whole system with them. . 

To these the Liberal party in England answer,—“«We do not 
propose confiscation, If we take away your land, we will repay 
you. Though you are not responsible for the present condition, 
neither are the tenants, and they should not suffer all the incon- 
venience. You have not abused your power more than others 
would have done; but no class can possess such power without seri- 
ous abuse, - Though the hard treatment is relatively rare, yet the 
nine hundred and ninety-nine know of the thousandth case, and 
feel insecure and unsettled. In short, we do not intend to adjust 
the past ; we only provide for the future.” 

This last is the real duty of the present. Not to settle wrongs 
that are past, not to transfer to tenants property that might have 
been inherited from their grandfathers, but to make such regulations 
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for the future that they may leave something for their grandchil- 
dren. If the future gain of the tenant is the future loss of the land- 
lord, it does not of itself indicate any injustice ; for the loss is only 
loss of gain. 

The adjustment of a fair rent is the most important and difficult 
matter. Two plans are proposed; one is to make a general valua- 
tion of the land, and determine the rent from the prices of the arti- 
cles it produces, but independent of the improvements, and once 
in ten years to readjust the rent on the basis of prices for the 
time since the former valuation. The other, which meets with most 
favor, is to have the rent fixed forever; to make it a ground rent, 
in fact, and virtually separate the owner from all control of the 
land. Such a plan would probably be no real loss to the present 
landlords. The land is seldom cultivated as thoroughly as possible. 
Tenants do not care to work hard to drain bogs, only to have to 
pay full rent when they are reclaimed. This has been the experi- 
ence of many, while many more have only avoided it by not im- 
proving where they had opportunity. The University of Dublin 
owns a large estate in the Southwest of Ireland. For many years 
prior to 1869, the whole was let to a middleman. When the trus- 
tees again came into possession, they readjusted the rents. A sur- 
veyor made a revaluation on the basis of present condition. Those 
who had improved their places and kept them in good order, had 
their rents raised, while those who had neglected their holdings 
were rewarded by a reduction. 

Truly, the Irish peasant has had little inducement to improve 
his condition or to save money ; for a farming people most natur- 
ally accumulate money by improving their land. 

But let the farmers once feel that they can hold their land as 
long as the refit is paid, and know just what this rent will always 
be; and an inducement to save and improve will be felt, which to 
Ireland thus far has been unknown. With the improved land 
would cometo the land-holder——now the rent-receiver,—an increased 
certainty of the payment. All the added value will be a guarantee 
for punctuality. This will probably raise the value of the invest- 
ment by quite as much as is possible under the present system, 
while the peasant occupiers will reap the full reward for their 
enterprise. Much talk has been made over the reclaiming of the 
waste land and bogs. The employment of Irish laborers in I[re- 
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land is proverbially unsuccessful. They only work heartily when 
the master’s eye is upon them. Extensive farming, or large 
pieces of contract work, can seldom be done with profit. The bogs 
cannot be reclaimed in this way. Adjoining twelve million acres 
of arable land are five millions of waste. Put a low fixed rent 
upon these, and year by year small patches will be taken up,— 
sometimes added to adjacent farms, sometimes formed into new 
homesteads,—till Ireland can support double her present population 
in greatly increased comfort. Such peasant holders would virtually 
constitute that most desirable class on any soil—peasant proprietors. 
Into actual proprietors many would soon grow. Having so little 
contro] over the land, the owners would simply regard it as an 
investment, and would take money for it, provided the amount was 
enough. Even without any legal enactments, such a result would 
follow. But Parliament will be likely to encourage the 
process, The experience of peasant proprietorship has been satis- 
factory. Since 1870, some six thousand tenants, occupiers of 
church lands, have purchased their holdings. In spite of many 
unfavorable circumstances, these in general have flourished. The 
benefit to the stability of the country is evident. Of these new 
proprietors, it was said: “ The tenants who had risen in the morn- 
ing Radicals and discontented, went to bed Conservatives and con- 
tented the evening they became landed proprietors.” 

The landlord in Ireland has long been really little more than a 
rent-taker. Let him become so openly, His ability to fix the 
rent, and the practical necessity of accepting his decrees, has long 
sapped the feeling of manly independence in the Irish peasants. 
Where ignorance is bliss, it may be folly to be wise. But the peo- 
ple of Ireland, lying between England and America, and in nearly 
as close communication with the latter as with the former, are not 
ignorant of modern ideas of individual freedom. They are restive 
under their restraint. It may be a nominal one, mostly; but it is 
always possible. Imagine forty-four thousand persons living on ~ 
the property of one man, who has the power to render them all 
homeless and generally beggared. It is needless to say he will not 
do it. Men in the last third of the nineteenth century cannot live 
comfortably under such a power. It is the righz to liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, that makes them worth their name. They 
must be possessed, not because one man wé// permit, but because 
no man can prevent. 
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When the welfare of a nation is at stake, it will not do to talk 
of the sacred rights of property. Justice must be done to the 
land-owners ; full compensation must be made for ¢hezr disturbance. 
But property in land is of a peculiar nature. It is only the product 
of labor which really hasan unchallenged owner. The crops which 
a man’s industry has raised on the soil, a table which his skill has 
fashioned from the wood, a brick that he has dug from the earth 
and moulded and burned, are all his unrestricted property. But 
as no man made the surface of the earth, so no one can claim to 
own it. 

The discoverer of an island cannot banish all after-comers. 
Crusoe was only “monarch of all he surveyed,” because “his 
right there was none to dispute.” But tothe ground on which his 
hut was built, and on which his crops were growing, and his goats 
pasturing, his claim was good, A man’s house may be his castle; 
but his land is not his kingdom. Had the English colonists simply 
taken the waste or unoccupied land of Ireland, or had they given 
fair compensation to those whose flocks had grazed on_.the better 
pasture which they needed, their title would have been lasting. 
But the grant was made to the proprietors for service to the Eng- 
lish people. It will be no injustice, though some inconvenience, 
to the owners, if the English people now pay them in some other 
equivalent. The chief inconvenience is worthy a short considera- 
tion. Why are not £100,000 in consols as good as the same in 
land? Because the land can be entailed. It can be put beyond 
the chance of loss to the family. Everything else can be spent. 
So the old families cling to the land as the surest means of continu- 
ing the family name and station. As long as they monopolize the 
land, they are sure of their place. But let them lose this, and they 
are open to the competition of the whole kingdom. They cannot 
now keep their position at the head, except by real merit. To this 
they are afraid totrust. One after another, their families will be 
headed by weak or wasteful men, and so, one by one, they will dis- 
appear. They know the fate of the French nobility. When they. 
lost their land, they lost their power. But others know the result : 
to France of exchanging a few tens of thousands of noble proprie- 
tors and landed gentry for five million peasant owners. The steady - 
prosperity of France, her freedom from commercial panics, her 
recovery from a disastrous war, her ability to adhere to a Conserva- 
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tive Republican Government, have shown what it is to have a peo- 
ple rooted to the soil, The Irish peasant of to-day is better off 
than the French peasant of last century. But English statesmen 
would feel themselves fully successful, could they start the Irish 
toward the point of the French to-day. 

A really noble aristocracy is a good thing for Ireland. But if 
the means which insure its elevation also insure the continued de- 
pression of all else in the country, let the aristocracy take its un- 
aided chance in the struggle for existence. A thousand honest 
and capable men must not be debarred from advancement, to pre- 
vent one noble fool from squandering his ancestral fortune. 

It seems scarcely appropriate to omit all mention of the Land 
League in speaking of Ireland. But it really deserves little atten- 
tion. Its good work was long ago done. Its evil effects must 
soon cease. When it protected from eviction those whom the fail- 
ure of crops rendered unable to pay their rent, it did a benevolent 
work. When it declares that a man shall not pay his stipulated 
rent, though he is amply able, it forfeits our esteem. But when 
to social ostracism it adds secret harm and violence, it deserves our 
strongest censure. 

The Land League in some respects fell little short of meriting our 
admiration. Had the members decided that it was hopeless to trust 
longer to English laws to protect them, and that till these were im- 
proved they would follow juster ones of their own,—had they de- 
termined upon these and quietly and peaceably lived up to them, 
and had the social punishments they inflicted been without violence, — 
they would have presented a grand spectacle of patient adherence 
to supposed duty, which would have won the sympathy of many 
who believed their action unnecessary or wrong. In their first 
proceedings they seemed to follow such a course. But the recent 
results of the agitation have shown a different motive. Agrarian 
outrages, not including non-payment of rent, have increased with 
the frequency of Land League meetings. They declare that they 
will pursue peaceable methods as long as these are most advan- 
tageous. When they violate the laws, they do not do it openly 
and accept the consequences. Their ways are dark and hidden. 

Finally, when a party comes into power which is pledged to reform 
the land laws,—when the Prime Minister is one whose known views 
are nearly similar to their own,—their leaders boast of having spent 
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seven weeks in obstructing legislation which they knew they could 
not prevent, and which they also knew would have to precede the 
remedial measures. The Home Rulers in Parliament deserve little 
sympathy. Their ends are selfish. They direct the Land League 
for the benefit of Home Rule. They do not want to see order re- 
stored. Having excited the outrages of the League, of course they 
are anxious to protect the offenders. As long as Ireland is ina 
turmoil, they are’ kept on the surface. They are afraid to try to 
hold their own in the quiet. 

The course of the Prime Minister offers a remarkable contrast. 
His treatment of the Irish difficulties is well illustrating his noble- 
ness of nature. Ireland has suffered abuses; she is saddled with 
customs which wear out her strength. These he would remove, 
and open a road to future happiness and prosperity. But the Irish 
people will not wait; they are disorderly and violent. So he 
pauses in his remedial measures to preserve the authority of the 
law. The Irish leaders refuse to allow the passage ofthe necessary 
acts. So he pauses a moment longer to remove their power of ob- 
struction. But his main purpose is not stayed or altered. He will 
labor as hard to secure justice for the Irish people as if they had 
given him no extra trouble. Not improbably they know this, and 
take deliberate advantage of it. The leaders of Ireland are far 
from being great statesmen, and they suffer when compared with 
England’s greatest. 

By the time this is in print, we will probably know what is 
planned for the reform of the Irish land laws. That it will em- 
body wisdom and justice, Gladstone and his Cabinet are ample 
guarantees. But if this sketch has been fairly drawn, what is just 
toward the past and wise for the future will little please a power- 
ful party in England. Before the Liberal statesman can count 
another victory over time-worn customs, there will be a fierce battle. 
Well will it be for the weaker party if it accepts the inevitable be- 
fore it sustains the heaviest shock. Meanwhile, Americans will 
look on with deep interest, and will give all encouragement to 
those whoare maintaining the advance. But they cannot help won- 
dering why the old country works out so laboriously the principles 
which sprung spontaneously among her children on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

Tuomas K. Brown. 
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WILLIAM BEACH LAWRENCE.* 


rTT°HE duty that I perform to-night is truly a sad pleasure. It is, 

| indeed, a great privilege to be allowed to lay a tribute upon 
the grave of a departed friend, but, at the same time, it is a priv- 
ilege that we would always be happier were we not called upon 
to embrace. William Beach Lawrence, the honorary Vice-Presi- 
dent of this Society for the State of Rhode Island, died in New 
York, at the Albemarle Hotel, on Saturday, March 26, 1881, in 
the eighty-first year of his age. My acquaintance with Mr. Law- 
rence began in the summer of 1868, and, for the remaining thirteen 
years of his life, our relations were not only friendly, but intimate. 
This may seem strange, considering the disparity of our years,— 
he being nearly half a century my senior,—but the great theme 
that for so long occupied his mind and pen,—the Law of Nations,— 
was one that had early attracted my attention, and thus our sim- 
ilar tastes bridged over the gulf of years. Living far apart, in dif- 
ferent States, our intercourse, except by letter, was necessarily 
limited ; but I recall with great pleasure the occasions when I en- 
joyed the hospitality of his beautiful home at Ochre Point, and it 
is with equal satisfaction that I look back to when he was my guest 
here. Notwithstanding his engrossing labor upon his last great 
work, he was a no mean correspondent, and I find in my portfolio 
nearly fifty letters, closely written in his minute and characteristic 
hand. I need not say that I have felt flattered by his valued friend- 
ship; but in drawing up this memoir I have endeavored neither 
to paint the lily nor to gild refined gold, but merely to giveacor- 
rect delineation of his life and labors. 

William Beach Lawrence was born in the city of New 
York, on the twenty-third of October, 1800, The Lawrence 
lineage is one of the proudest in the land. They claim 
descent from Sir Robert Laurens of Ashton Hall, Lancaster, Eng- 
land, who accompanied Richard Ca@ur de Lion in his famous expe- 
dition to Palestine, and who signalized himself in the memorable 
siege of St. Jean d’Acre in 1191, by being the first to plant the ban- 
ner of the cross on the battlements of that town, for which service 


* A’ paper read before the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, 
May 5, 1881. 
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he received, on the field from King Richard, the honors of knight- 
hood. After this, the family became eminent in England, and a 
writer says :—“ The Lawrences were allied to all that was great 
and illustrious; cousins to the ambitious Dudley, Duke of North- 
umberland ; to the Earl of Warwick; to Lord Guilford Dudley, 
who expiated on the scaffold the short-lived royalty of Lady Jane 
Gray ; to the brilliant Leicester, who set two queens at variance, 
and to Sir Philip Sidney, who refused a throne.” Whether this 
descent is verified, has been disputed ; but certain it is that the three 
brothers, John, William and Thomas, who emigrated from Great 
St. Albans, in Hertfordshire, to this country, in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, bore the same coat-of-arms as those granted 
to Sir Robert of Ashton Hall. John and William Lawrence came 
over with John Winthrop, Jr., Governor of Connecticut, in the ship 
“Planter,” which landed at Plymouth in 1635, while Thomas, the 
youngest brother, from whom the subject of our notice was 
descended, is supposed, from his name not appearing in the list of 
passengers of the “ Planter,” to have come out subsequently and 
joined his brothers. It is also claimed that these three brothers 
were own cousins to the famous Henry Lawrence, Lord President 
of the Protector’s Council, who was associated with Lords Say and 
Sele, Lord Brooke, Sir Arthur Hasselrig, Sir Richard Saltonstall, 
George Fenwick and Henry Darley, in obtaining the large graut 
of land on the Connecticut River, and who sent John Winthrop, 
Jr., out to be Governor over the same, intending to follow him to 
this country, but the prohibition to Cromwell and others from 
emigrating to America, defeated their intention. This relationship, 
although lacking documentary proof, is very probable, and would 
account for the emigration of John and William by the same ves- 
sel as Governor Winthrop, at the early ages of seventeen and 
twelve respectively. From Massachusetts the brothers passed to 
New York, and, in 1645, John and William appear among the pat- 
entees of Flushing, L. I. Thomas, the youngest brother, lived 
awhile at Flushing, but, in 1656, removed to Newtown, L. I., and 
became one of the patentees of that place. He subsequently pur- 
chased from the Dutch settlers a number of cultivated farms ex- 
tending along the East River from Hell Gate Cove to Bowery Bay. 
He was quite active in the affairs of the Colony, and accepted the 
command of the troops raised in Queens County to defend Albany 
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against the French. His commission by Governor Leisler, with 
the rank of major, bears date December 30, 1689. He died at 
Newtown in July, 1703, leaving a widow and seven children to 
survive him. 

John Lawrence, the third son of Major Thomas Lawrence, mar- 
tied Deborah, daughter of Richard Woodhull, one of the patentees 
of Brookhaven. He was captain of a troop of horse, and also high 
sheriff of the county, and died December 17, 1729, leaving a 
widow and three sons. John Lawrence, second son of Captain 
John Lawrence, was born at Newtown, September 9, 1695, and 
married, December 8, 1720, Patience, daughter of Joseph Sackett. 
He was a wealthy farmer, and died May 7, 1765. His wife and 
ten children survived him. William Lawrence, the fifth child of 
Farmer John Lawrence, was born July 27, 1729, and married, May 
14, 1752, Anna, daughter of Isaac and Diana Brinckerhoff, after 
whose death he married, April 14,1771, Mary, daughter of Charles 
Palmer. By these two marriages he had twelve children, seven of 
whom were living when he died, January 13, 1794. His son Isaac, 
born February 8, 1768, was the father of William Beach Lawrence. 
He married Cornelia, daughter of the Reverend Abraham Beach, 
D. D., one of the ministers of Old Trinity, a woman of remarkable 
character and an exemplary wife and mother. Mr. Isaac Lawrence 
was a prominent and wealthy merchant of New York, and, from 
1816, President of the branch Bank of the United States in that 
city, during its life of a score of years, He died July 12, 1841, leav- 
ing a large fortune to his seven children, of whom the subject of 
this notice was the only son. His eldest daughter married the dis- 
tinguished James A. Hillhouse of New Haven, while the youngest 
became the wife of the Right Reverend Bishop Kip, of California. 

The early years of William Beach Lawrence were passed at the 
seat of his maternal grandfather, the Rev. Dr. Beach, on the Rar- 
itan, in New Jersey, and at /we/ve years of age he was sent to Queen’s, 
now Rutgers, College, which must have had a very modest cur- 
riculum to admit so mere a child. He remained at this school for 
two years, when he was prepared to enter Columbia College, New 
York, where he was graduated with the highest honors in the class 
of 1818, having among his class-mates the late Professor Henry J. 
Anderson and Mr. James Lenox, On’ leaving college, he became 
a student in the office of William Slosson, then the most eminent 
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commercial lawyer in New York, and subsequently attended the 
famous law-school of Judges Reeves and Gould, at Litchfield, Con- 
necticut. His health becoming impaired by close and continuous 
application to study, he was obliged to make a voyage to the 
South, passing a winter in South Carolina and Georgia, where he 
was hospitably received by the historical families of Rutledge, 
Middleton, Huger, Lowndes and others, deriving mich instruction 
from his intercourse with these cultivated people, many of whom 
had received their education at Oxford and Cambridge. Having 
married Hetty, daughter of Archibald Gracie, Esq., Mr. Lawrence, 
in 1821, visited Europe, spending two years in England, France 
and Italy, availing himself of a winter in Paris to attend a course 
of lectures on political economy by Jean Baptiste Say, as also to 
frequent the Sorbonne and the School of Law. In going abroad, 
Mr. Lawrence enjoyed every advantage an American could well 
possess to facilitate his objects of intellectual and social improve- 
ment. The position occupied by his father as President of the 
branch Bank, as also his having been a Presidential Elector at the 
late election which had placed James Monroe at the head of the 
nation, enabled him to obtain for his son private letters of intro- 
duction from the President, as also from his predecessors, Mr. 
Madison and Mr. Jefferson, to the different diplomatic representa- 
tives abroad and to many foreigners of consideration. At this 
time Richard Rush was our Minister at the Court of St. James and 
Albert Gallatin at the Court of France, and Mr. Lawrence’s intro- 
duction to this last-named diplomat exercised a marked influence 
upon his subsequent career and, indeed, upon all the rest of his 
life. Voyages to Europe, now so common, were in those days 
very rare, and, during the winter which Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
passed in Rome, there were but four Americans in the city, and 
Mrs. Lawrence was the only American lady. It was at this time 
that the friendship between Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Bancroft be- 
gan, the latter, then a student at Gottingen, having come to pass 
Holy Week in Rome. 

On Mr. Lawrence’s return frcm abroad in 1823, he was admit- 
ted to practice as a counsellor of the Supreme Court of New York, 
Chancellor Kent was at this time delivering the course of lectures 
which formed the basis of his future Commentaries, and Mr. Law- 
rence, always anxious to learn, attended the entire course and 
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took complete notes, which he carefully preserved, and which I 
have had the pleasure of seeing in his library at Newport. His 
attention was particularly directed to public law and the law of 
nations,—now comprehensively called international law,—to which 
he was particularly prompted by his intercourse with the subse- 
quent great publicist, Henry Wheaton, with whom Mr. Lawrence 
on his return from Europe formed those intimate relations which 
resulted in a life-long friendship. That his observations abroad had 
not been confined wholly to the science he specially pursued, is 
shown by the fact that on the 1oth of May, 1825, he delivered, by 
request, an address at the opening of the eleventh exhibition of,the 
American Academy of Fine Arts, on the Schools of Art, Ancient and 
Modern, which went through two editions, and received high com- 
mendation from the North Amcrican Rivicw (XXI., 459,) and other 
periodicals of the day. Mr. Lawrence possessed particular advan- 
tages for treating this subject. He had visited the famous galleries of 
France and Italy, and had been a pupil of the distinguished 
archzologist Vasi, under whose direction he examined the remains 
of Roman art ; while Canova, himself, the most illustrious of mod- 
ern sculptors, had explained to him his own great works. His 
career asa writer was now fully entered upon, and, from 1824 to 1826, 
he contributed several articles to the A//antic Magazine, which later 
became the more widely known New York Review. At this time 
his studies were principally directed towarcs questions of political 
economy, and his first articles have for their titles, Restrictions on 
the Banking System and Financial Policy of the United States. 
Here he advocated the doctrines of free trade, with all its conse- 
quences, and of a paper money exchangeable at will into gold or 
silver,—principles to which he always remained faithful. 

In the spring of 1826, President John Quincy Adams appointed 
the Hon. Albert Gallatin, on a special mission, to succeed Mr. King 
as Minister to England, and, in recognition of the historical and 
legal learning by which Mr. Lawrence had fitted hmself for the 
profession of diplomacy, Mr. Gallatin, who had known him in 
Paris, asked that he should be named as Secretary of Legation. 
This was a period when important questions were at issue, and 
negotiations pending, between the two Governments. The com- 
mercial intercourse between the United States and the British 
American provinces, including the West India trade, was then sus. 
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pended. The general commercial treaty was to be revised, 
and the boundaries between the United States and the British pos- 
sessions on our extreme North-eastern and North-western frontiers, 
in Maine and Oregon, had to be settled. The disputed points 
which had been pretermitted in the Treaty of Ghent, including the 
assumed right of impressment of seamen, had yet to be adjusted. 
The brilliant Canning was at this time the head of the British Gov- 
ernment, and at the height of his career, so soon to come to a sud- 
den end. This is, of course, not the place or the occasion to go 
into a review of the relations of the two countries; but the epoch 
was a critical one and called forth the exercise of the highest diplo- 
matic functions. In August, 1827, Mr. Canning died, and Lord 
Goodrich succeeded him as Premier. In October, Mr. Gallatin 
resigned and returned to this country, leaving Mr. Lawrence in 
charge ofthe mission, having previously, in his final dispatch, as- 
sured Mr. Clay of the entire competency of the Secretary to con- 
duct alone itsaffairs. The President at once named Mr. Lawrence 
Charge d’Affaires, in which capacity, being vested with plenipo- 
tentiary powers, he exchanged the several treaties concluded by 
Mr. Gallatin, and to him also was confided, on behalf of the United 
States, the selection of the arbiter to determine the vexed boundary 
questions. While thus acting, Mr. Lawrence conducted several 
delicate matters to a successful conclusion and carried on a pro- 
tracted correspondence, first with Lord Dudley, and later with Lord 
Aberdeen of the Wellington Ministry,in sucha skilful and able man- 
ner as to call forth the approval of the President, and to receive the 
warm commendation of Henry Clay, then Secretary of State. The 
character of Mr. Lawrence’s dispatches, which are to be found in- 
serted at length in the State papers of the United States and 
Great Britain, may be inferred from the fact that, more than thirty 
years afterwards, portions of them were transferred without altera- 
tion to Lawrence's Wheaton (2d Annotated Ed., 1863, p. 37,) and 
to his French Commentaire (Vol. 1., p. 170). He has in those 
works, besides other matters, drawn largely from his dispatches in 
regard to the relations of the Western powers and of Russia, to the 
aflairs of Turkey, and the establishment of the Kingdom of Greece, 
which took place during his time (Commentaire, Vol. 1., p. 412). 
During Mr. Lawrence’s residence in London, he wasa member of the 
Political Economy Club, to which McCulloch, Sir John Bowring, and 
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the liberal-minded banker and historian of Greece, George Grote, be- 
longed. With Jeremy Bentham and Joseph Hume he was on 
terms of familiar intercourse. Questions of currency and finance: 
were then uppermost in the Parliamentary debates, and Mr. 
Lawrence took an active interest in the friendly discussion of these 
subjects with the distinguished men just mentioned. He, more- 
over, during this period, carefully followed the proceedings of the 
British courts of law. Charles Abbot, Lord Tenterden, was then 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and the two illustrious brothers 
Scott, Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell, presided respectively over the 
Courts of Chancery and of Civil Law. He had likewise the good 
fortune to be present and hear Brougham deliver his memorable 
speech calling for legal reform. It is needless to say that Mr. 
Lawrence was more than a casual observer of the events passing 
before him. He was an intelligent student and critic as well, and 
garnered from the ripe field around him rich stores, to be used 
at a subsequent season. 

Relieved from his duties at London, by the change of Adminis- 
tration consequent upon the election of Mr. Jackson, which also 
deprived him of the Mission to Berlin,. which Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Clay assured him would be at his disposal, Mr. Lawrence passed 
several months in Paris, occupying his leisure, while there, by 
translating into English the History of Louisiana and its Cession 
by France to the United States, by Barbe Marbois, who had been 
the Minister from France to conclude the negotiations at the 
close of our Revolutionary War. This translation was published 
at Philadelphia in 1830, without the translator’s name. During 
this period he also wrote a review of Fenimore Cooper's Notions 
of the Americans, which appeared in the Westminster Review for 
June, 1829. On his return home, he resumed the practice of law, 
becoming associated in business with Mr. Hamilton Fish, and in 
the summer of 1830 madea tour in the Western country, visiting 
Mr. Clay at his Kentucky home. Soon after, a subject especially 
cognate to his diplomatic studies engaged his attention. This 
was the prosecution of certain claims in which his family were 
largely interested, under the treaties of indemnity concluded, March 
28th, 1830, by Mr. Wheaton, with Denmark, and, July 4th, 1831, 
by Mr. Rives, with France. These claims for spoliation, princi- 
pally under the imperial decrees of Napoleon, in violation of the 
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law of nations, led to a minute investigation of the rights of 
belligerents and of neutrals, and his arguments, printed for the 
Commission, supplied valuable material for his annotations on the 
Elements of International Law. These spoliation claims must not 
be confounded with those which have so long figuredin our Congres- 
sional annals. At this time he delivered a course of lectures on 
Political Economy to the Senior Class of Columbia College, which, 
after having been repeated before the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, were published in 1832. These lectures were intended to 
demonstrate the Ricardian theory and to sustain those doctrines of 
free trade of which he was ever a consistent advocate. He also 
pronounced the anniversary discourse, in 1832, before the New York 
Historical Society, which was published under the expressive title 
of Zhe Origin ana Nature of the Representative and Fcderative 
Institutions of the United States ; the object of which was the de- 
fence of our system of government as it existed before the late 
civil war :—the complete autonomy of the States for the regula- 
tion of their internal affairs, and the national Government for the 
management of foreign affairs. Several articles from his pen 
appeared in the various prominent periodicals, many of which were 
subsequently reprinted. To the volumes of the American Annual 
Register, from 1829 to 1834, he contributed important papers on 
the different countries of Europe. For the North American Re.- 
view (1831), he wrote an article on the Bank of the United States, 
sustaining its Constitutionality and necessity as the financial agent 
of the Government,and, for the American Quarterly Review (1834), 
An Inquiry into the Causes of the Public Distress, due to the 
failure to recharter the bank by the Government. For the New 
York Review (1841), he prepared a History of the Negotiations in 
Reference to the Eastern and North-eastern Boundaries of the United 
States,a subject with which he was perfectly familiar from his diplo- 
matic experience in London. In 1843, the Democratic Review 
published his memoir of his old chief, Albert Gallatin, and the 
same year he delivered, by request, before the young men of New 
Brunswick, a discourse on the Colonization and History of New 
Fersey, At Mr. Wheaton’s solicitation, he prepared for the North 
American Review (1845,) a notice of the Hustory of the Law of 
WVations, while to an earlier volume (1843,) he contributed one on 
‘olsom's Translations of Cortez Dispatches, To this era belongs 
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one of his few great forensic efforts made before the Court for the 
Correction of Errors of the State of New York, in the case of the 
German Reformed Church, (Miller vs. Gable 4, Denio, 570,) when 
his argument, (1845, 8vo, pp. 80,) exhaustively examining the doc- 
trine of charitable uses in its relation to religious societies, was suc- 
cessful in reversing, by a vote of fourteen to three, the decision ofthe 
Chancellor, which had giventoasmall minority ofa congregation the 
church property, on the ground of a deviation of the majority from 
the doctrines ofthe founders. For fear of misapprehension, it may 
be as well to state that, while the law of New York on this import- 
ant question is as here decided by the Court of Appeals, the law of 
Pennsylvania, following the English doctrine on the same subject, is 
as decreed by the Chancellor, whose decision the Court of Appeals 
reversed. 

Mr. Lawrence ever took an active interest in the public im- 
provements of his native city. He hada prominent part in the 
projection of the Erie Railroad, and was one of its first directors. 
To his efforts, with other far-sighted New Yorkers, is due the con- 
struction of High Bridge and the consequent preservation of the 
navigability of the Harlem River. In 1850, Mr. Lawrence re- 
moved from New York to his estate known as Ochre Point, on the 
shore of the Atlantic Ocean, near Newport, R. I., where he already 
had had for several years his summer residence, and which was now 
destined to become his home for the remainder of his days. As 
an evidence of his far-sightedness, I may state that for this site, the 
most beautiful on the island, he paid the sum of $12,000, which, a 
third of a century later, was appraised for purposes of taxation 
at three-quarters of a million of dollars. Soon after his settle- 
ment in Rhode Island, Mr. Lawrence was elected, on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, Lieutenant-Governor of the State, and subsequently 
became, under a provision of the State Constitution, Governor. In 
the exercise of his office, he pointed out the abuses to which im- 
prisonment for debt, which Rhode Island was the last State to 
abolish, had given rise, and was instrumental in having an act for 
its abolition enacted by one House; but it was not until 1870 that 
this relic of barbarism was wiped from the statute book. During 
the period he held office, the Maine Liquor Law excitement was at 
its height, and he was strenuous in his opposition to the measure 
on Constitutional grounds, a speech of his to the Senate of Rhode 
Island on the subject being preserved in print. 
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Mr. Wheaton, the early friend and mentor of Governor Law- 
rence, having died in March, 1848, leaving his family in impov- 
erished circumstances, he undertook, at their request, a prepara- 
tion of an edition of the Elements of International Law, which was 
published in 1855. This work was preceded by an appreciative 
notice of the life of Mr. Wheaton, and more than two-thirds of the 
matter consisted of the emendations of the editor, bringing it down 
to the period of its publication. This was wholly a labor of love 
on the part of the editor, and the entire proceeds of this and the 
subsequent edition of 1863, as well as of the French Commentaire, 
were voluntarily given to the family of the deceased publicist. In 
1858 appeared his treatise on Vesefation and Scarch in Time of 
Peace, occasioned by the revival, in the Gulf of Mexico, of the 
British pretensions to visit merchant vessels of other nations, under 
the pretext of suppressing the African slave trade. This same year 
Governor Lawrence visited Europe again,after an absence of some 
thirty years, remaining until 1860, travelling on the Continent and 
making the acquaintance of all the prominent writers on the law 
of nations there and in England. At Rome he was presented to 
the Holy Father, ata special audience given to himand Mr. William 
B. Reed, then just returned from his mission to China. Before his 
return to this country, he published in Paris a pamphiet in French, 
entitled L’/udustrie Francais ct lEsclavage des Néigres aux Etats 
Unis, which attracted considerable attention and was translated 
and published in the London Morning Chronicle, from which it 
was reprinted, with the English title, French Commerce and Manu- 
factures, and Negro Slavery in the United States. It explained 
the connection which existed between the manufactures of 
Europe and the system of labor then prevalent in the Southern 
Siates. 

Upon becoming settled at home, he applied himself to the pre- 
paration of a revised and enlarged edition of the Elements of /uter- 
national Law, which was published in 1863 as Lawrence's 
Wheaton. he appearance of this publication induced Brockhaus, 
the well-known publisher of Leipsic, who had brought out the 
French edition of Mr. Wheaton’s two works, to request Governor 
Lawrence to prepare an original commentary in that language. 
The order of Wheaton’s /demcnts was followed and the first volume 
of the Commentaire sur les Elements de Droit /nternational was 
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issued in 1868; the second in 1869, the third in 1873, and the 
fourth only recently appeared, leaving the work unfortunately 
unfinished, as it was planned to extend to at least six, and 
probably eight, volumes. The publication of Lawrence's Whea- 
ton occurred, as it will be seen, when the people of this land 
were in the midst of the bitter throes of the fratricidal contest be- 
tween the North and the South, and the pronounced views of Gov- 
ernor Lawrence upon the questions of State rights and allied sub- 
jects were unacceptable to the narrow-mindedness which could look 
at such inquiries only from one stand-point, unable to view them from 
the broad platform of statesmanship. Such being the case, Law- 
rence’s Wheaton was called disloyal, and Mr. Richard Henry Dana, 
Jr., a gentleman of high literary attainments, apparently especially 
qualified for the task by his position in Harvard University, as lec- 
turer on International Law, was engaged to edit a new or /oyal 
ecition of Wheaton's l:lements, which was issued, in 1866, by the 
same house as had published three years before Lawrence's Whea- 
ton. This led to a sharp litigation for infringement of copyright 
between Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Dana in the Circuit Court of the 
United States for Massachsetts, which, I believe, although the bill 
was filed October 24, 1866, has not yet been finally settled. 

I do not propose to go into an investigation of this highly im- 
portant case, the printed papers in which cover upwards of sixteen 
hundred octavo pages ; but it is only proper to say that the judicial 
investigation resulted in an opinion by Judges Clifford and Lowell, 
delivered September 20, 1869, finding that all the defences raised 
to Governor Lawrence’s claim were bad, and deciding that “ the 
complainant [Lawrence], in the view of a court of equity, is the 
equitable owner of the notes, including the arrangement of the 
same, and the mode in which they are therein combined and con- 
nected with the text, and of the copyrights taken out by the proprietor 
of the book for the protection of the property ;” and decreeing that 
many of the notes presented in the edition edited by the respondent 
[ Dana, } do infringe the corresponding notes in the two editions edited 
and annotated by the complainant, and that the respondent borrowed 
very largely the arrangement of the antecedent edition, as well as 
the mode in which the notes in that edition are combined and con- 
nected with the text.” Then, owing to the extensive and com- 
plex character of the matter infringed, the cause was referred to a 
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Master to report the details to the Court. In the course of the 
opinion, which is very elaborate, and occupies forty-seven printed 
pages, the Court says :—“ Evidence to show that the notes in the 
two annotated editions of Wheaton's Elements of International Law, 
as prepared by the complainant, involved great research and labor 
beyond what appears in those two works, is unnecessary, especially 
as the allegations in the brief of complainant to that effect are not di- 
rectly denied in the answer; and it is equally obvious and clear 
that the results of the research and labor there exhibited could not 
well have been accomplished by any person other than one of 
great learning, reading and experience in such studies and investi- 
gations. Such a comprehensive collection of authorities, explana- 
tions and well-considered suggestions, is nowhere, in the judgment 
of the Court, to be found in our language, unless it be in the text 
and notes of the author of the original work.” This certainly is as 
high commendation as any author could hope to receive. 

This copyright controversy became of national importance on the 
occasion of President Grant’s sending to the Senate, in March, 1876, 
the name of Mr. Dana, as Minister to England, to succeed General 
Schenck, as it caused his rejection bya very decisive vote. I could not 
entirely approve of Mr. Lawrence’s course in bringing forward this 
private matter to defeat great public ends; for certainly, after the 
way the country had been misrepresented by General Schenck, a 
gentleman of Mr. Dana’s social position and cultivation would have 
done much to redeem our credit. Especially did 1 deprecate the 
association of so notorious a person as “ the Essex statesman ”’ in pre- 
senting the case to the Senate. After the rejection, Governor Law- 
rence wrote to me from Washington, under date of April 19, 1876: 
—“Tam sorry that my course in reference to Dana does not meet 
your approbation. You can scarcely imagine the provocation ; 
for his hostility antedates long the piratical edition. I can’t, how- 
ever, take to myself the result of the Senate’s action ; and, as it was 
entirely on the record that the decision was made, I can hardly 
imagine that that eminent body decided wrongfully.” Further on, 
referring to a biographical notice which he had desired me to pre- 
pare for M, Rolin Jacquemyns, Secretary-General of L’/ustitut de 
Droit International, he writes :—“ I hope that, unless my Dana affair 
has lost me your good opinion, you will take care of me after I am 
gone.” It is in fulfilment of this request, often repeated, that this 
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memoir has been prepared. Before leaving this subject, it is a curi- 
ous coincidence to note that the first important copyright case in this 
country was in 1831, by Mr. Wheaton against Richard Peters, Jr., 
of this city, for reprinting his reports of the Supreme Court deci- 
sions, and that the next should arise, also, out of one of Mr. 
Wheaton’s works. 

Another cause in which Governor Lawrence was personally inter- 
ested, has become of public note, and must be mentioned here on 
account of an important and erudite treatise it called forth from 
his pen. He filed a bill against one Staigg for the recession of a con- 
tract for the sale of a small portion of the Ochre Point property, 
owing tothe mutual mistake of the contracting parties. This litigation 
began in September, 1863, and is also unfinished, owing to the re- 
markable and anomalous action of the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island, in making a decree and then refusing to enforce it. This 
called forth a caveat from Governor Lawrence, which was filed in 
February, 1874, and entitled Zhe Administration of Equity Furis- 
prudence. It contains one hundred and seventy-six printed pages, 
and gives acomplete history of the relations of equity to common 
law in England and in the United States. 

Governor Lawrence made a fourth visit to Europe in the fall of 
1868,remaining until the spring of 1870. While abroad, he attended 
the Social Science Congress held at Bristol, England, in October, 
1869, when he had the gratification of renewing his former acquaint- 
ance with Sir John Bowring. The British Social Science Association 
had, three years before, named him as a member of the commission 
to prepare a code of international law. The winter of 1869-70 he 
passed in Paris, at work upon the third volume of the Commentaire, 
and immediately upon his return home he addressed himself to the 
preparation of an elaborate brochure on the Disabilities of American 
Women Marricd Abroad. Subsequently his attention was engaged 
by the meeting of the Joint High Commission at Washington, 
which resulted in the Treaty of May 8, 1871. Within a fortnight 
of itsadjournment, he published an exhaustive examination of the 
Treaty of Washington, in which its different articles were taken 
up and explained. Later, when the presentation of what were 
known as the /nudirect Claims was pressed by our Government 
upon the arbitrators at Geneva, and which threatened for a time to 
imperil the successful issue of their determination, he came forward 
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with an elaborate argument to show the impropriety of their pre- 
sentation. Immediately upon the selection of the Mixcd Commis- 
sion on British and American Claims under the XIIth Article of 
the Treaty, for the consideration ofall those other than the Alabama 
Claims, Governor Lawrence was solicited by many claimants to act as 
counsel, and in the most important one that came before the Com- 
mission, the case of the Circassian, he succeeded in reversing a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States, and obtained an 
award for his clients of $225,264 in gold. His brief in this case 
was printed with the title Belligercnt and Sovereign Rights as Re- 
gards Neutrals during the War of Secession, 1873, and the fee he 
received for arguing the cause was $40,000 in gold. 

For several years, Mr. Lawrence passed his winters in Washing- 
ton, enjoying the society of the foreign diplomats gathered there, 
and during the season of 1872-73 gave, at Columbian University,a 
series of lectures upon his favorite theme. He wrote me, January 
8, 1873, “ I delivered, on Monday evening, the first of my course 
of lectures, before the Law School of the college here. I was 
honored by the presence of the Chief Justice and other Judges of 
the Supreme Court.” Upon the formation at Ghent, in September, 
1873, of L’/ustitut de Droit International, he was selected as one 
of the thirty-seven members to compose it. His minor contribu- 
tions to the law of nations will be found distributed through the 
London Law Magazine, La Revue de Droit International, Trcns- 
actions of the British Soctal Scicnce Association, and the Albany 
Law Yournal. His last article appeared in the North American 
Review for November, 1880, on The Monarchical Principle in our 
Constitution, which is a presentation of the subject, of remarkable 
vigor, coffing from a man of four-score years. 

Governor Lawrence held many positions of a gvasz public charac- 
ter. He was in his early days a Counsellor of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of New York, over which De Witt Clinton 
presided. He was Vice-President of the New York Historical 
Society, 1836-1£45; Trustee of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons,1837-1855 ; and the last surviving founder of the Union Club, 
formed in 1836 by Philip Hone, Charles King, Ogden Hoffman, Mr. 
Lawrence, anda fewothers. He waselected a corresponding member 
of the Numismaticand Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 5, 1868, and chosen Honorary Vice-President for the State of 
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Rhode Island,1869,—an honor he fully appreciated. He was much 
interested in our pursuits, and on two occasions was present at our 
meetings, and I have every reason to believe that, had he recovered 
from the illness which proved his last, he would have presented to 
our library his copy of Lord Kingsborough’s superb work on 
Mexican antiquities. In 1826, Yale College conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of A. M.; in 1869. Brown University the de- 
gree of LL. D.; and, in 1873, the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, the first degree of D. C. L. ever granted in the 
United States. 

Last July, I was in Newport fora day, and saw Governor Lawrence 
for the last time, when I congratulated him upon his robust ap- 
pearance ;—.it struck me that I had not seen him appearing so well 
for years. But the dread conqueror must even then have been at work. 
He left Ochre Point for his native city in November, and gradually 
failed until he died, as has been stated, on Saturday, March 26th, 
from a general breaking up of the system, His funeral took place 
at St. Mark’s Church, and the body was taken to the family ground, 
on Long Island, for interment. 

Governor Lawrence will long be remembered for his frank and 
cordial manners, his princely hospitality, and that courtly bearing 
which so pre-eminently distinguished him. His reputation abroad 
as a writer on public law is unquestionably higher than any other 
American, only excepting Mr. Wheaton, and he is looked upon as 
the peer of any of his European contemporaries, In a country 
where diplomacy isa profession, as it should be under all enlight- 
ened Governments, Mr. Lawrence would ever have been employed 
in the public service. Asa writer, his style was rather diffuse, and 
some of his later essays seem to suffer from an overcréwding of 
ideas, as if his thoughts out-ran his pen, as they most probably did. 
He was always a voracious reader, and, when first journeying 
abroad, carried with him a travelling library of books for study. 
He then began, also, the collection of that library which to-day 
stards unequalled, in this country, for works in English, French, 
Italian, Spanish and German, bearing uponthe subjects he so loved 
to study. He leaves five children to survive him, Mrs. Lawrence 
having died in 1858, shortly previous to his third visit to Europe. 
I cannot bring this memorial of his life and laborsto a more fitting end 
than by transcribing the closing item of his will,—a warning valuable 
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enough to be universally employed by all testators,—“« Aware of 
the ruinous consequences of litigation to all concerned in the case 
of wills, I do hereby declare it to be my will that, in case any child 
or descendant of a child, who may claim any share in my estate, 
shall oppose the probate of this, my last will and testament, or 
take any legal proceedings to impeach the validity of any of its 
provisions, the said child or other descendant shall be debarred 
from all participation in my property, real and personal, and the 
share of such child or descendant shall descend to and be possessed 
by the person or persons who would have been entitled thereto 
had said child or descendant of child died in my lifetime.” 


CHARLES Henry Hart. 





REFORMATION, THE FORERUNNER, NOT THE 
ANTAGONIST, OF REFORM. 


A Repty To JupGE TourGEE. 


UDGE ALBION W. TOURGEE, who has made some literary 
reputation by writing an effective political pamphlet, under 
the guise of a novel, has published, in the North American Review 
for April, an article, in which he states, with more plausibility 
than fairness, certain objections to civil service reform. 

The article is entitled “ Reform vs. Reformation,” and it opens 
with a comment upon the meaning of, and the assertion of a supposed 
antagonism between, these words. It is true that reform implies 
amendment andimprovement. It isalso true that reformation means, 
literally, a making over, a forming anew; but it is not true that, 
either in its popular or philosophical sense, reformation includes all 
change, whether for good or for ill, nor that it means any change 
which is not for the better. There is no real conflict between the sig- 
nification of the twowords. ‘They are almost synonymous, and, if 
there be any possible distinction between them, it is in this, that re- 
form is more generally applied to politics, and reformation to an 
amendment in the morals of an individual, or to a great advance in 
the religious life of anation ora race. We speak of the reform in 
Parliamentary representation, the reformation of a criminal, the 
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reformation in Germany, and of a reform in the management of a 
business; and in each case we mean, not merely a change, but a 
change for the better. 

“ Reformation ” is the process of re-forming ; reform is the result, 
the state of being re-formed. A reformation is commenced; if it 
succeed, it ends in a reform accomplished. 

There is, therefore, no “ambiguity” in the meaning of either | 
reform orreformation. There is no possible “ duplicity” or “ subter- 
fuge”’ in the use of either one word or the other. 

When Judge Tourgee speaks of the “ duplicity” of the reformers 
in selecting the “ ambiguous term,” reformation, “ for the very pur- 
pose of making capital out of its adjustable import,” he says that 
which is neither true in fact nor sound in sense. 

It is true that the zeal of the reformer sometimes outruns his 
discretion. It is also true that reformers, earnest in the accom- 
plishment of that which they believe to be a great good, are some- 
times uncharitable in their judgment of those who may differ with 
them as to the expediency of their proposed means of accomplish- 
ing the end in view. It is also true that all reformers are not 
disinterested. 

These truisms, of which Judge Tourgee was not the original 
discoverer, but which he presses as earnestly as if they were both 
novel and pertinent, may be granted, and yet his argument against 
the proposed reform of the civil service is not one whit advanced. 

I shall endeavor to avoid the pitfalls which other and abler ad- 
vocates of reform have digged for themselves, and I shall try, while 
doing full justice to Judge Tourgee’s zeal for a reform which shall 
be theoretically perfect, but have no practical application, to 
answer his arguments fully and fairly. 

The civil service of the United States includes all of the Federal 
Government’s employes who arenot inthearmy ornavy. By civil 
service reform, is meant a reform in the mode of appointment to, 
and tenure of, those offices whose incumbents transact the business 
of the Government, who collect its revenues and disburse its ex- 
penditures, and whose duties are ministerial and have no represent- 
ative political character. 

Under the present system, employes may be, and mainly are, 
appointed to these offices, “ not from any test of fitness or abil- 
ity, but solely asa reward for personal or partisan services, and 
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they hold their offices only during the pleasure of the appointing 
power, and subject to the liability of assessment for political 
purposes.” 

The vices of the present system are that the public service can- 
not have unrestricted freedom of choice from among those who are 
most competent ; that unnecessary offices are created to make sine- 
cures for constituents and political dependents; that, by political 
or personal influence, incompetent employes are put into office, 
and kept in office, to the great detriment of the public interests; 
that politics becomes a profession ; that the doors of public life are 
too often closed to men of ability and character ; that political con- 
tests are no longer the battle-fields of great principles, but are sor- 
did struggles for the division of the spoils ; and that the country can 
be disgraced, and the wheels of Government brought almost to a 
stand-still, by a Senatorial wrangle over the appointment of door- 
keepers. 

Judge ‘lourgee, while he does not go so far as President Grant, 
President Hayes and President Garfield have done, in condemning 
the present system of appointment to office, yet concedes that the 
system, as tried by its effects, is not perfect, and that some change 
and amendment may well be sought. To that end, he proposes, as 
a scheme of civil service reform, “a short, secure term, with a pre- 
liminary examination, not competitive, graded in its character te 
meet the requirements of the various ranks and services, and leav- 
ing to the appointing power discretion to appoint from any who 
shall pass the examination required for the specific grade.” 

The fatal defects in this proposed scheme of reform can readily 
be shown. Judge Tourgee condemns changes which do not ac- 
complish reform or amendment,—his scheme of reform accom- 
plishes no change. It is simply the old system over again. The 
preliminary examination, not competitive, is the pass examination 
of the present system, to which only those are eligible whom the 
appointing power may choose to invite. The power to nominate 
for a pass examination, and to appoint those who shall stand its 
test, is practically an unrestricted power of appointment. The 
«short and secure term’ would prove in practice to bea four years 
term, and the officer would be rotated out of office so soon as he 
had become familiar with, and competent to perform, his duties. 
This plan of so-called reform would not remove one of the evils of 
the present system, 
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But the scheme which the Civil Service Reform Association 
proposes is very different. 

It limits the application of the reform to non-political offices, 
that is, to offices which have no representative political character, 
which do not mould or shape the national policy, as approved by 
the people at the polls, but which simply do the business of the. 
Government. For the individual and irresponsible exercise of dis- 
cretion by the appointing officers, it substitutes an uniform system, 
under which every citizen, without regard to political or personal 
affiliation, is entitled to offer himself for the service of the Govern- 
ment. In this respect the reform is democratic, and in thorough 
sympathy with the essential principles of a republican Govern- 
ment. These examinations are not to be nominal, as are the pass 
examinations under the present system, but they are to be real 
tests of average intelligence and education. All favoritism and 
all unfair discrimination is to be prevented by causing the exami- 
nations to be conducted upon an uniform system, and under the 
supervision of officers not subject to partisan influences, From 
among those who shall be graded highest, alter open competitive 
examination, the appointment shall be made by selection, and, in 
order that actual experience in the duties of the office shall test the 
ability of the applicant, no absolute appointment shall be made 
until after a period of probationary service. That the officer, 
when appointed, shall devote his whole time and energies to 
the service of the public, and not to that of any party or any indi- 
vidual, the reform contemplates a tenure, not for life, but during 
good behavior, and subject only to removal for cause and after 
hearing, with freedom from political assessments, and a prohibition 
of the prostitution of the officer’s official authority or influence to 
political purposes. 

Such is, in general terms, the reform which Judge Tourgee 
condemns as impracticable and undesirable. 

Judge Tourgee contends that this is “a great revolution anda 
proposition to overturn not only the practice, but apparent!y some 
of the basis principles, of the Government.” If it be a revolution, 
it is a revolution of a very conservative character, for it is a return 
to the principles and practices of the founders of the Government, 
and, so far from its being an endeavor to overturn the basis _princi- 
ples of the Government, it strives only to make practical 
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application of those principles, and to abolish the corrupt practices 
which are sapping the life of the nation. It would seem that when 
the Revolution had wrested the Colonies from the British Crown, 
and, by an union of the States and their citizens, had established a 
republican Government in the place of a monarchical and aristocratic 
Government, one of the basis principles of that new Government 
would of necessity be the right of every citizen to offer himself for 
the service of the Government in any vacant office whose duties he 
was qualified to perform, and the correlative right of the Govern- 
ment to avail itself of the services of such citizen, whatever might 
be his religious or political views. That is the fundamental right 
which this reform seeks to re-establish, and which Judge Tourgee 
opposes. 

Judge Tourgee pleads for the inalienable right of every citizen 
to become an office-holder by supplanting the present incumbent. 
When he talks of the unquestionable rights of a great class of 
citizens, which the reform of the civil service will abridge, he 
means only the right of every citizen to promote himself into 
office, and some more or less trained official out of office. Does 
he mean to imply that this is a natural right, indefeasible and not 
to be restrained ? Does he mean that it is the right of any citizen 
to be appointed to any given office without regard to his knowl- 
edge or fitness for its duties? He will scarcely say that. Yet, if 
this right is to be qualified and limited by the applicant’s fitness 
for the office, how is that fitness to be ascertained ? 

If it be lawful and Constitutional for the appointing officer, be he 
President, Cabinet officer, or chief of a department, to test in any 
way Satisfactory to himself the fitness of the competing applicants 
for office, and to select from among them him who shall most satis- 
factorily answer the test,—if that be no invasion of any Constitu- 
tional or legal right, how is the applicant injured if he be sent to a 
board for examination ? 

Does not Judge Tourgee know that these unquestionable rights 
of appointment to office, of which he talks, have no existence in 
point of fact? Does he not know that the avenues to public em- 
ployment are not open to citizens at large? Does he not know 
that any citizen, be he ever so competent for the duties of any par- 
ticular vacant post, cannot, under the system in force, be appointed, 
unless he can obtain the requisite political or personal influence to 
support his claim ? 
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Yet Judge Tourgee assails as undemocratic, unrepublican, and 
conflicting with the fundamental principles of free government, 
that measure of reform which would give to the Government an 
untranimelled liberty of selection for its service from among those 
best fitted therefor, and which would confirm to every citizen the 
right of serving the Government upon proof of his ability. Religious 
and political tests are odious ; but what possible objection can there 
be to a test of fitness ? 

Judge Tourgee contends that there is a lack of Constitutional 
power to sustain the proposed reform. 

“The Constitution of the United States empowers Congress to 
vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they think proper, 
in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of de- 
partments.” 

It would seem that the Constitutional power of Congress to 
“vest the appointment of inferior officers must necessarily include 
the power to determine the terms and conditions of the appoint- 
ment. The Constitution makes no original grant of the appoint- 
ment of these officers to the President,and any power which he 
may exercise can only be exercised by him under the grant by 
Congress. 

In 1822, President Monroe held Judge Tourgee’s opinion, and 
he asserted, in his message of that year, with regard to army and 
naval officers, that Congress had no right under the Constitution to 
impuse any restraint by law on the power granted tothe President, 
so as to prevent his making afree selection for those offices from the 
whole body of his fellow-citizens ; but the Senate wholly disagreed 
as to this doctrine, and held that Congress had the power of pre- 
scribing the conditions of his exercise of the power of appoint- 
ment ; and the country, then and ever since, has acquiesced in 
that construction of the power. 

Under this Constitutional provision, Congress has, in numerous 
instances, without cavil or question, vested the appointment of. 
officers in the President, the courts, and Cabinet officers, and pre- 
scribed the conditions of appointment. District attorneys, mar-' 
shals, registers in bankruptcy and court clerks, are only illustra- 
tions of a large class of officers authorized to be appointed for 
definite terms and under specified conditions. 
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By the Act of the third of March, 1865, the appointing officers 
are directed to give the preference for appointments to civil office 
to “ persons honorably discharged from the military or naval ser- 
vice.” By the Act of thesecond of July, 1862, every person appointed 
to office is obliged to take an oath of allegiance and loyalty. By 
the Act of thesecond of March, 1867, (the Tenure of Office Act,) any 
_person holding any civil office to which he has been, or may here- 
after be, appointed, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall be entitled to hold such office during the term for 
which he was appointed, unless sooner removed by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, or by appointment, with the like 
advice and consent, of a successor. 

By the Act of the third of March, 1871, the President is author- 
ized to prescribe such regulations for the admission of persons into 
the “civil service of the United States as may best promote the 
efficiency thereof, and ascertain the fitness of each candidate in 
respect to age, health, character, knowledge and ability, for the 
branch of the service into which he seeks to enter.” 

Under Judge Tourgee’s view of the Constitution, each and all 
of these acts of Congress are unconstitutional, because it is only 
competent for Congress to create an office and to authorize an ap- 
pointment to fill it, but not to restrict the action of the appointing 
power, either as to the mode of appointment or as to the tenure 
of the office, 

If this opinion be a fair illustration of the soundness of Judge 
Tourgee’s views upon Constitutional and legal questions, it is not 
to be regretted, in the interest of the administration of justice, 
that he has deserted law for literature, and devoted himself to the 
writing of political novels, rather than of judicial opinions. 

Judge Tourgee’s next objection is to the life tenure ; he con- 
tends that it naturally and inevitably inclines to formalism, routine 
and blind adherence to established methods, and that it establishes 
an office-holding class, and threatens the liberties of the country, 
by creating a civil service army with which an ambitious usurper 
may overturn our institutions. 

To this it is to be answered that the tenure of office proposed 
is not for life, but for good behavior, and that the officers are only 
to be removable for cause. 
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The Prztorian Guard, under whose swords the liberties of our 
country are to fall, is, therefore, to be composed of office-holders, 
who owe their appointment to no influence, personal or political, 
but only to their own abilities, as tested by success in competitive 
examination, and by their probationary service thereafter, and who 
shall hold their offices by the secure tenure of good behavior. 

It is difficult to see in what way the intelligence and independ- 
ence of these officers is to render them fit instruments for the am- 
bitious usurper who shall erect a despotism on the ruins of the. 
Republic. Would Judge Tourgee kindly indicate, by way of warn- 
ing, the insidious methods by which custom-house clerks, letter 
carriers and tide-waiters, who do not wear the badge and collar of 
any politician or any party, are to be enlisted and drilled for the de- 
struction of their country’s liberties ? 

Another judge, whose pure judicial fame is the proud inheri- 
tance of his countrymen,—Judge Story,—-said, halfa century ago, 
that “if ever the people are to be corrupted, or their liberties are 
to be prostrated, officers appointed and dismissed at the mere 
pleasure of the Executive will furnish the most facile means, and 
be the earliest employed to accomplish such purposes.” 

But, not content with this portentous threat of despotism masked 
under honesty of administration, Judge Tourgee points out the 
alarming tendency of civil service reform to produce in Govern- 
mental administration the terrible evils of “ formalism, routine, and 
blind adherence to established methods.” How fatal is this ten- 
dency, must be clear to every one who reflects upon the importance 
in all business enterprises, public and private, of variety and 
novelty in the method of transacting business, and of the undesira- 
bility of routine, system and order! 

Judge Tourgee, of course, objects to the exclusion of civil place- 
men from active participation in partisan politics, and he argues 
that the Government has no right to deprive any citizen of po- 
tical activity or of any privilege which any other citizen may 
lawfully exercise. The answer to this is very simple. 

No citizen is bound to take upon himself the duties of 
any public office, but, if he does assume those duties, the Govern. 
ment has precisely the same right, which any private employer of 
hired labor has, to compel the employé to abstain from that 
which is inconsistent with the performance of his duty to his 
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employer. The public employe, who is subject to political assess- 
ments, and who is required by his official superiors to perform par- 
tisan services, will owe a divided allegiance. He will have a poli- 
tical master, and he cannot be a faithful public servant. If he does 
not accede to the conditions, let him remain in private life, but, 
having entered upon the public service, he cannot be permitted to 
serve his party, or his party leader, at the public expense. 

Judge Tourgee, of course, objects to competitive examinations, 
and he says, very truly, that they are insufficient as a test of merit. 
Of course, the best and the only satisfactory test of the fitness of 
any applicant for the performance of the duties of any office, is to 
be found in the practical trial of the applicant in the actual discharge 
of its duties in practice. To make the test as satisfactory as possi- 
ble, a period of probationary service, in the proposed reform, fol- 
lows the successful examination and precedes the appointment. 

But the efficacy of the competitive examination is in this,—that 
it excludes favoritism, that it offers to every citizen the opportunity 
of competing for public office, and that, by the examination, it tests 
the average education and intelligence, the natural and acquired 
ability, of the applicants, and that, to those who best demonstrate 
their theoretical fitness, it offers the practical test of an appointment 
on probation. 

I believe that I have now answered all of Judge Tourgee’s ob- 
jections. The literature of Civil Service Reform, both in England 
and this country, conclusively shows that there is no novelty in the 
objections, and no originality in my answers to them. The same 
objections have been more ingeniously stated, and more forcibly 
answered, over and over again. But the temper of the public 
mind is now ripe for the discussion of this subject. It has been 
well said that “this reform is the duty of the hour.” 

The President of the United States has earnestly advocated it 
on the floor of Congress, and he has called to his Cabinet, as Post- 
master-General, the faithful public official who has demonstrated, 
in the post-office of the city of New York, that the reform is as 
practicable as it is desirable; and, as his Attorney-General, the 
President of the Philadelphia Civil Service Reform Association, who 
has signalized his administration of the law department by the 
vigorous commencement of the prosecution of those who have dis- 
graced the civil service of the Post-Office Department. 
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’ For the statesman who shall rise above partisan politics, and who 
shall accomplish this reform, there is reserved a place yet vacant in 
American history. When. in the Temple of Fame, the curtain rises 
which now hides his statue, whose shall be the image and super- 
scription of the restorer of political purity? 

CHRISTOPHER STUART PATTERSON. 








THE SCHOOLS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF 
THE FINE ARTS. 


N an examination of the system of the schools of the Pennsyl- 
| vania Academy of the Fine Arts, it is necessary to bear in mind 
distinctly that they are supported in the interest of those who 
intend to become professional artists ; that is, persons who expect 
to devote themselves to the production of pictures and statuary 
as a business or means of livelihood. Those who, like lithographers, 
china-painters and decorators, need nearly the same kind of educa- 
tion for their pursuits, are cordially welcomed, and amateurs are at 
liberty to make what use of the school they can, as far as its means 
and space permit. 

This is a necessary introduction to any discussion of the subject, 
since the system pursued is not that best adapted to the teaching 
of drawing as an accomplishment, or to cultivating artistic taste 
among amateurs, The latter would be a perfectly legitimate addi- 
tion to the work of the Academy ; but its present resources do not 
permit it to enter upon so large a field,—one which, at some future 
time, it is to be hoped it may occupy. 

The final paragraph of the circular of the Committee of Instruc- 
tion——“ The Academy does not undertake to furnish detailed in- 
struction, but rather facilities for study, supplemented by the oc- 
casional criticism of the teachers; and the classes are intended 
especially for those who expect to be professional artists,’—is a 
clear disclaimer of the intention to provide instruction in the usual 
sense of the word. The schools are organized much as they would 
be by a club of artists who had associated themselves for the pur- 
pose of providing rooms, models and an instructor or critic, as is 
done by the Art Students’ League in New York, <he principal 
schools in Paris outside of the Government schools, such as 
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Bonnat’s, Carolus Duran’s, etc., and, to a more limited extent, by the 
Sketch Club in Philadelphia, The influence of the students upon 
each other is largely counted upon as a means of instruction, and 
the actual work in the classes of old students who may fairly be 
ranked as artists, is of the utmost value to the younger ones. 

In arranging the work of the schools, all the resources at the 
command of the authorities are expended upon those things which 
are outside of the limits of the private opportunities of the ordinary 
student. Study from large casts and dissection of the human body 
are impracticable to the student in a private way, and study from 
the nude living model entails an expense which closes it to nearly 
all. The Academy therefore uses its means to provide these three 
opportunities of study,—from its extensive collection of casts from 
the antique, from the nude, and dissection. 

There is a simple arrangement of classes, which has grown up 
mainly through experience. Students wishing to enter the 
school, submit a drawing from the solid, such as a cast of a hand, 
foot, or head, and are admitted into the first antique class, in which 
the work is from casts of portions of the body, but which is really 
a kind of probationary class, in which they show what they can do, 
and where their work can be judged by the instructor. 

At the student’s pleasure, he makes application for admission to 
the second antique class, sending in a drawing made for the pur- 
pose in the first antique ; should that show satisfactory progress, 
he is advanced, and in this class draws from the whole figure. In 
these examinations, more weight is given to the grasp of the sub- 
ject and appreciation of its character, than to finish or smoothness. 
The student spends more time in the second than in the first 
antique,—on an average, six months before entering the life class. 
The present Professor of Painting has a strong feeling that a really 
able student should go early into the life class, and, if he deemsbest to 
do so, go back to the antique, from time to time, later, to compare 
his work with it, on the principle that work from nature is more 
useful than that from a copy of nature, however great. This is, in 
fact, the key-note of all the present instruction. 

Admission to the life class is made much more difficult than to 
the antique, for several reasons. It is not well for the life classes 
to be too crowded, not more than thirty-five or forty being able to 
work conveniently from a single model, no matter what the size 
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of the room may be, and it is not worth while to waste expensive 
models upon those who will evidently never make artists of any 
power; so that many who enter the second antique never go into 
the life class. Minors are not permitted to enter the life class with- 
out the written permission of parents or guardians. 

Following the strongly expressed preference of the present pro- 
fessor, the students, almost without exception, paint in the life class, 
instead of drawing, as is usual in most schools. 

Mr. Eakins teaches that the great masses of the body are the 
first thing that should be put upon the canvas, in preference to the 
outline, which is, to a certain extent, an accident, rather than an 
essential ; and the students build up their figures from the inside, 
rather than fill them up after having lined in the outside, The 
practice of modelling leads the painter-student in this direction al- 
so, as in it the outline is not that which strikes the student most 
forcibly. It is not believed that the difficulties of painting are 
either lessened or more quickly surmounted by the substitution of 
the arbitrary colors, black and white, for the true color; and as a 
painted study is more like the model than a translation into black 
and white can be, the comparison with nature is more direct and 
close, and an error in drawing is more manifest. The materials for 
drawing on paper, except charcoal, which is dirty and too easily 
rubbed off, do not admit of the strength, breadth and rapidity of 
treatment, which are considered important; so that oil paint and 
clay are the real tools of the school. 

Great stress is laid upon the weight and solidity of the figure ; 
it must stand upon its legs and show exactly what part of the 
general movement each portion of the body is bearing, and must 
look as if it is made from a real living body, and not from a paste- 
board silhouette. 

The accurate knowledge of the anatomy obtained through the 
anatomical lectures and the dissections, forms a strong basis for the 
intelligent rendering of these qualities. An accurate representa- 
tion of the model in all its peculiarities is insisted upon. The char- 
acter must be caught, and something more than a superficial re- 
semblance be evident. Conventionalizing, or improving upon the 
model, is discouraged, as the object is study, and not picture- 
making ; and the use of a variety of models familiarizes the student 
with many different types, 
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From time to time, athletes, trapeze-performers, and the like, 
have been secured. Originally, the number of male models was 
greater than that of female models, as they are rather more 
instructive as to muscular development; but because the male 
figure is more familiar to the male students, at least, than 
that of the female, through opportunities afforded in swimming and 
the like, for the past two years the sexes have been alternated so 
that the class sees the same number of each during the season. 
Rather simple poses, usually standing ones, are employed, as they 
seem to give the best practical results, and the mental comparison 
of the different models from week to week is more vivid in simple 
poses, Poses representing action, or those which depend upon 
several points of support, are difficult to keep, and confuse the stu- 
dent by constantly varying; but the model, in going in or out of 
the room, and moving about during the rests, shows how that par- 
ticular body looks in action, and is carefully noticed by the students 
with that view. A proposition to use the last hour of each pose 
(not of each day,) in noticing and perhaps sketching the action in 
various positions of the model whose conformation has become 
familiar during the work of the week, may be carried out in 
future. : 

In each year, studies made in the life class which are peculiarly 
meritorious, are selected by the professor, and, after being signed 
and dated, are retained by the Academy, a new canvas being 
given to the student. These studies serve to show the character 
of the work done in the school, and form a collection possessing 
great interest, as showing the changes which may take place from 
time to time in the school methods. The selection is also con- 
sidered a compliment to the student, and is, in fact, the only thing 
of the nature of a prize that is offered. 

During the Spring Exhibition of 1879, one room was set apart 
for a students’ exhibition, those in attendance at the school being 
invited to contribute pictures, not studies. A selection from those 
offered was made by the professors and the committee, and the 
exhibit proved to be very interesting ; but it has not been repeated, 
as it was considered better that work of this kind should be 
offered for the regular Spring Exhibition and submitted to the 
more rigorous examination that is made by the Committee on 
Exhibition. 
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The whole subject of rewards or prizes in such schools is a‘some- 
what difficult one. Where a number of young people are assem- 
bled for the purpose of receiving a general education, and where 
the principal object is to induce them all to attain a certainamount 
of proficiency to assist in making them useful members of society, 
inducements to study are perhaps necessary; but an art school 
such as ours can hardly be considered as subject to the same con- 
ditions. There is no reason for pushing on those who are incompe- 
tent or lazy; on the contrary, it is better that such persons should, 
as early as possible, abandon the pursuit of art and turn to some other 
work, and it is the business of the school to furnish facilities for the 
competent and industrious, and such stimulus as belongs to a 
healthy tone in the instruction. The students at the Academy come 
with a considerable amount of knowledge to commence with ; they 
are somewhat in the position of those who take post-graduate 
courses in colleges ; that is, they are entering a professional school, 
and are supposed to have every desire to make the most of their 
opportunities without the spur of temporary prizes. Promotion 
from the first to the second antique, and to the life class, are to some 
extent rewards, but more properly examinations which have 
to be passed, and the true prizes are the acceptance of pictures by 
the various exhibition committees and the approval of the public, 
and these can be worked for as soon as it is proper for the student 
to strive for prizes of any kind. This is the present theory of the 
school, and it is strongly supported by the Professor of Painting, who 
considers that working for any other prize is apt to distract the 
student from the steady course of study, and to take the attention 
off the regular work. 

One peculiarity of the school, which has been somewhat un- 
favorably criticised, is that in one sense there is little variety in the 
instruction ; that is, the student works first from casts which are 
almost universally of the nude human figure; he then enters the 
life class and continues to work from the nude human figure, 
usually in simple poses, and he works in the dissecting room also 
from the human figure. He does some work in the sketch class 
from a draped figure, and in the portrait class from the head and 
face; but the main strength is put upon the nude figure. There 
is a story of a young tenor in Italy, who, after many attempts to 
induce a famous retired teacher to give him instruction, succeeded, 
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upon promising that he would adhere strictly to his method with- 
out complaint. He was given certain exercises, which the master 
made him study and execute until he began to think that he was 
wasting his time, when he was told that the course was completed, 
and that he would find no music that would give him the least 
trouble, a result that he found he had really attained. The story 
is instructive, and upon such theory is all good art instruction 
based. It may be considered somewhat narrow, but the difficulties 
of attaining that knowledge that is necessary to a successful career 
as a producer ofpictures and sculpture, are so great, that the four or 
five years of a professional life which are represented by the school 
work, have to be devoted to steady grinding application to that 
one thing. The objection that the school does not sufficiently teach 
the students picture-making, may be met by saying that it is 
hardly within the province of a school to do so. It is better 
learned outside, in private studios, in the fields, from nature, by 
reading, from a careful study of other pictures, of engravings, of art 
exhibitions ; and, in the library, the print room and the exhibitions 
which are held in the galleries, all freely open to the student, the 
Academy does as much asit canin this direction. Loan collec- 
tions of the best pictures obtainable, American and foreign, are 
among the most useful educators of this kind. It must not be 
supposed that broad culture is unnecessary ; on the contrary, it is 
of the greatest importance, but it should be attained as far as pos- 
sible before and after this particular period of work. 

We see successful artists who have such diverse Antecedents and 
attainments, that it is impossible to say what it is that makes them 
successful, except as to one thing; all great artists know the funda- 
mental work thoroughly, and upon that should we put the strength 
of our resources. When the school is richer, it should add to its 
course instruction on many subjects connected with art, of great 
importance in themselves, a knowledge of which, however, does not 
appear, judging by a study of the successful artists, to be invari- 
ably essential. The addition of the best examples of modern land- 
scape to the permanent collection of the Academy, would be of the 
greatest use to the students, and it is to be hoped that those who are 
disposed to make presents of pictures will let this fact weigh with 
them in their selections. 
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One of the most important innovations lately made has been 
the substitution of modelling classes, to which all the life class 
students are admitted, for the old sculpture class, which was for 
sculptors only. In this way, the painters model as well as paint, 
and the good effect of this practice became evident almost imme- 
diately. Itis in accordance with the general theory of the school, ' 
that the students should gain accurate information rather than 
merely acquire the knack of representing something ; and nothing 
increases more rapidly the knowledge of the figure than modelling 
it. The student studies it from all sides and sees the relation of 
the parts, and the effect of the pose upon the action of the muscles, 
much more distinctly than when painting from the one side of a 
model exposed to him from his fixed position in the painting class. 
The work is in clay, the, figure being usually about twenty-two 
inches high, stands and irons for the support of the figures being 
provided bythe Academy. The figure is complete,—not a bas-relief, 
ora high relief, as in the sculpture class of the Beaux Arts of Paris. 

The modelling classes commence with the life classes on the 
first of October, and have three days in the week, of three hours 
each ; the same number for the women as for the men. Each pose, 
continues from four to six weeks, depending somewhat upon the 

‘value of the model. During the past season, for the first time, a 
horse was used as the model for a six weeks’ pose, the men’s and 
women’s classes working together for this purpose. Wax was used 
as more convenient than clay, the size of the studies being about 
eight inches in height to the withers, where a horse is usually 
measured. It is proposed to devote one pose each season to the 
horse or some other animal. Although at first sight it might seem 
* quite easy for any student, while in the country for the summer, to 
-obtain facilities for working from so common an animal as a 
horse, there aré in reality great practical difficulties in getting con- 
trol of one not owned by the student himself, for a period long 
enough to enable him to make a careful study, and in getting proper 
places to work at him with any kind of comfort ; and as a dead 
horse, properly prepared, was in the dissecting room at the time that 
the living horse was in the modelling room, unusual opportunities 
were furnished to the student. The horse enters so largely into 
the composition of pictures and statuary, especially into works of 
the higher order, such as historical subjects, and is generally so badly 
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drawn, even by those who profess to have made some study of the 
animal, that the work seems to be of value. Like the work 
from the human model, it is intended more to give an accurate 
fundamental knowledge of the animal, than to teach how to portray 
him in his varied movements, which are only to be studied out 
of doors. 

The anatomical study is so much more complete than in other 
art schools, that it requires special notice. Acting upon the prin- 
ciple that everything that can be, should be learned from the 
original source, the advanced students are encouraged to dissect 
and to examine for themselves, thus becoming familiar with the 
mechanism of the body, without which knowledge it is impossible 
to portray correctly those poses which, from their nature, a model 
cannot readily assume at willor retain. Dr. W. W. Keen, Professor 
of Artistic Anatomy, lectures to the general class twice a week, for 
eighteen weeks each season. These lectures are illustrated by the 
skeleton, the cadaver, which is prepared by proper dissection for 
the subject of each lecture in succession, and by the living model. 
The frame-work to which the muscles are attached, the form and 
the action of the muscles, are thus clearly exhibited. The cadaver 


is used in preference to a manikin, because it is the original mate- 
rial, and not a copy. 


Some of the students are, for one reason or another, content with 
the anatomical information obtained at the lectures and from the 
text books which are recommended by the professor ; but the major- 
ity of the working class pursue the study still further, into the dis- 
secting room. A number of demonstrators are selected each year 
by the Professor of Artistic Anatomy from the advanced members 
of the class, who form a sort of committee having charge of the 
dissecting room under a chief demonstrator, making: the prosec- 
tions for the anatomical lectures and supervising tlte others in their 
dissecting work. Both the men and the women dissect, usually 
at different hours, as a matter of convenience; and there are 
two women demonstrators. Animals are dissected for the purpose 
of the study of comparative anatomy, and the demonstrators of 
anatomy use largely the nude living model, along with the dissected 
body. 

These facilities for the study of anatomy are much superior to 
those possessed by any art school in the world; in the European 
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schools, lectures are given, more or less well illustrated; but the 
student has to depend for his dissection upon the medical schools 
or the hospitals. The school has been much indebted inthe 
past to Mr. M. L. Shoemaker, who allowed a large class from the 
Academy to dissect and cast horses at his oil factory each season. 

There are arrangements in the dissecting rooms for making 
plaster casts, and a set of anatomical casts have been made, dupli- 
cates of which are furnished to students, and to art institutions that 
desire them, at low prices. They are much superior to the French 
casts usually sold for the same purpose, having been made from 
careful dissections by gelatine moulds, possessing all the distinct- 
ness of the originals, free from all retouching, and therefore trust- 
worthy. Complete sets hang in the painting room, the modelling 
room, and the dissecting room. 

The facilities enjoyed by the men and the women in the school 
are exactly the same, except that the men have nine hours a week 
more life class work than the women, there being more of them, 
the usual proportion of male to female students being two to one. 

Attendance is not in any way compulsory, but rolls are signed 
by the students present each day, and those who have been absent 
for a certain time are notified that they must give a reason for 
their absence or be dropped from the roll. Thisis to prevent the 
roll being encumbered with students who do not make a regular 
use of the schools. The life classes are, however, made up mainly 
of steady, hard-working students, who attend regularly, unless in- 
terrupted by the necessity for executing professional work which 
they have been fortunate enough to secure. 

The discipline of the classes, apart from some simple regula- 
tions, is left to the members of them, the workers being quite 
ready to repress any tendency to disorder. 

The poses are arranged in succession by a committee which 4 is 
formed for the first pose of the season by the first five members 
at the head of the alphabetical roll, for the second pose by the 
next five, and so on, any one of the five who is not present losing 
his turn until it comes round to him in the regular alphabetical 
order. This committee have exclusive possession of the room and 
the model for ten minutes at the beginning of the first day of the 
pose, and their decision is final, those students who find fault 
with the pose, having an opportunity, when it comes to their turn, 
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of exercising their judgment to the best of their ability. As soon 
as the model is posed, the members of the class are admitted, one 
by one, in the order of numbers previously drawn, selecting their 
positions in the room as they enter. 

The men have a painting life class every day from one to four, 
and on alternate evenings from seven to half-past nine, and a mod- 
elling life class three times a week from nine to twelve. 

The women have a painting life class on alternate days from 
nine to twelve, and from half-past four to half-past seven, and a 
modelling class from three to six on alternate days. 

There is a portrait class three days a week from nine to tw elve, 
and a sketch class every day from four to five; these are composed 
of men and women. 

The antique classes are in operation from nine to twelve and 
from one to half-past five each day, and on three evenings in each 
week. During the season, lectures on perspective are given by the 
professor of painting, 

The collection of prints, one of the finest in the United States, 
bequeathed to the Academy by John Phillips, Esq., is freely acces- 
sible to the students, as is also the library, which, although small, 
is well selected. 

Such is the brief account of the methods and resources of the 
schools of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, which it is hoped 
may be of interest to those who are engaged in similar instruction 
elsewhere. Witha very limited amount of money to spend, the 
effort is being made to carry on a school which, in principle at 
least, shall compare fairly with the best of those abroad, and it 
must be left for the public to decide upon the merits of its gradu- 
ates, how far its promises are fulfilled in the future. 

FAIRMAN RoGERS, 
Chairman of the Committee of Instruction. 
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UNIVERSITY ITEMS. 


HERE have been added to the University Editorial Commit- 
T tee conducting this department of the magazine, Prof. 
Charles J. Essig, for the Dental Department, and Dr. Andrew J. 
Parker, for the Auxiliary Faculty of Medicine. 


The name of Dr. Louis Starr was inadvertently printed De. 
Louis Stan in the May number. 


Dr. Charles J. Stille, Zizeritus Professor of History and English 
Literature, has resigned. For some years, Dr. Stille’s engagements 
as Provost have prevented him from giving any instruction in the 
University, except to the Senior Class; and this instruction he was 
commissioned, upon his resignation of the Provostship last year, to 
continue giving, with the title of Fsuecritus Professor. Dr. Stille 
has earned a release from all University cuties and responsibilities, 
his professorship dating from 1866, and his Provostship from 1868. 


“English” in the University means more to-day than it could 
possibly mean when six professors gave all the instruction in the 
Department of Arts. Since 1877, five or six hours a week have 
been added to the instruction given, and these chiefly of practical 
work. In Freshman year, Rhetorical Praxis prepares the way for 
the theoretical instruction of first-half Sophomore and the more 
formal compositions required of all three upper classes. Second- 
half Sophomore Philology is followed, in Junior and Senior years, 
by extended readings from the older English classics. This year 
the Seniors read Chaucer,— Zhe Prologue, The Nonne Prestes Tale 
and Zhe Manne of Lawes Tale (in part); Dunbar’s Zhrisill and the 
Rois ; Book I. of Spenser’s Faery Queene (in part), and, by way of 
something more modern, Tennyson’s Guinevere. The Junior 
Shakspere course has included A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Fulius Cesar and The Tempest. Each class has had two hours a 
week for half the year. 

It is earnestly hoped that in the near future even better ar- 
rangements will be made for the mother-tongue. The time must 
shortly come when men will talk of the old days in which it was 
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truly said that most college-graduates left college knowing all 
tongues and literatures except their own, as they now talk of the 
age of the ¢rivium and the guadrivium. 


Among the books added to the Rogers’ Engineering Library 
during the past month, are the following : 


Haughton, Samuel. Animal mechanics, 2d ed. London, 
1873. O. 

Corthell, E. L. History of the jetties at the mouth of the 
Mississippi river. New York, 1880. O. 

Jacobi, C. G. J. Vorlesungen iiber Dynamtk. Berlin, 1866. QO. 

Bachmann, Paul. Dvze Lehre von der Kreistheilung und ihre 
Beziehungen sur Zahlentheorie. Leipzig, 1872. O. 

Kirchhoff, Gustav. Vorlesungen iiber Mathematische Phystk. 
Mechanik. 2te Aufl. Leipzig, 1877. O. 

Riemann, Bernhard. VPartielle Differentialgleichungen und 
deren Anwendung auf physikalische Fragen. 2te Aufl. Braun- 
schweig, 1876. O. 

Dirichlet, P. G. Lejeune. Vorlesungen iiber Zahlentheorve. 
jle Aufl. Braunschweig, 1879-81. O. 

Neumann, Carl. Vorlesungen iiber Riemann’s Theorie der 
Abel’schen Integrale. Leipzig, 1865. O. 

Meyer, Gustav Ferdinand. Vorlesungen iiber die Theorie der 
bestimmten Integrale zwischen reellen Grenzen. Leipzig, 1871. O. 

Bruno, Chev. F.Faa de. Théorte des formes binaires. Turin, 
1876. O. 

It may be remarked that some of these books do not properly 
belong to an engineering library ; but we have no funds set apart 
for the increase of the general library in the direction of mathe- 
matics and physics, and the more important works in these subjects 
have been obtained through the Rogers’ Library. It is earnestly 
hoped that this will not be necessary much longer, but that some 
friend of the University will found and support a special library on 
the mathematical and physical sciences which will become as well 
known as our existing special libraries. 


Prof. Sadtler and Wm. L. Rowland have commenced an investi- 
gation upon a rew vegetable coloring matter, obtained from the 
wood called beth-a-barra, from the west coast of Africa, and have 
published a preliminary notice in the American Chemical Fournal, 
Vol. III, No. 1. This wood is highly esteemed by those devoted to 
archery, on account of its extreme toughness and elasticity. The 
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coloring principle in many of its reactions is similar to hematoxy- 
lin and chrysophanic acid. The nature of the relationship thus 
indicated is still under consideration. 


Drs. Edgar F. Smith and John Marshall have just placed in the 
hands of Presley Blakiston, publisher, the manuscript of a work to 
be entitled Chemical Analysis of the Urine and Urinary Sediments. 
The book is intended for the use of physicians and medical 
students, and only such methods of analysis are given as have 
proved to give the most satisfactory results. Especial attention 
has been devoted to the explanation of the preparation of the 
standard solutions and the simplifying of all calculations involved 
in the ordinary course of analysis. The illustrations have been 
selected chiefly from standard German works. It is expected that 
the book will appear about August Ist. 


Dr. Edgar F. Smith and Wm. H. Jarden have almost completed 
a new method for the estimation of boracic acid. - It is based upon 
the precipitation of the boracic acid by a solution of manganous 
sulphate of known strength in the presence of alcohol, the removal 
of the manganese borate by filtration, and the determination of the 
excess of the manganous sulphate by titration with potassium 
permanganate. The average result of fifteen determinations of the 
percentage of B, O, in borax was 36.56 per cent., while the theo- 
retical percentage is 36.60. In a specimen of turmalin in which 
10.00 per cent. of B, O, was found by Marignac’s method, 9.70 
per cent. was obtained by the method above indicated. 


Drs. John Marshall and Edgar F. Smith are now studying the 
action of the electric current upon solutions of organic compounds. 
On passing the current from a two-cell bic:romate battery through 
a mixture of methyl alcohol, benzoic acid and a very small 
quantity of dilute sulphuric acid, a considerable quantity of 
wintergreen oil, or methyl ether of salicylic acid, was obtained. 


The spring course of the Medical Department has been this 
year unusually well attended. The importance of the lectures de- 
livered therein, as supplementary to those of the regular winter 
session, seems to be generally recognized; and the number and 
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variety of the subjects treated of enable the student to follow his 
. particular bent, and to select those which he deems most likely to 
be of early practical use to him. The course extends from March 
to June, and, although originally an experiment, has come to be 


considered an integral portion of the system of instruction in this 
department. 


Dr. Gwilym G. Davis has recently been elected Resident Phys- 
ician in the Pennsylvania Hospital, Dr. Davis graduated from 
the Medical Department in 1879, immediately after which he went 
to London, and, after a two years’ course, took the M. R. C.S. 
England, a degree rarely taken by an American physician. He 
also took the degree of Doctor of Medicine in Gottingen, Germany. 


Dr. William K. Beachly, of Meyersdale, Pa.,a graduate of the 
Medical Department in the Class of ’81, died on the 16th instant 
of diphtheria, contracted while in attendance upon a case of that 
disease, which, by a coincidence, formed the subject of his gradu- 
ating thesis. Although so recently graduated, he had already 


entered upon active practice as an assistant to his father, and gave 
promise of success. 
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HE Philadelphia Civil Service Reform Association has been 
T organized under a constitution, the most material provisions 
of which are :— 

“TI. The members, while recognizing that certain officers of 
Government should be in sympathy with the policy of the Admin- 
istration, believe that the routine business should be conducted on 
business principles ; that officers should be appointed on account 
of fitness for the work to be done, systematically tested, and should 
be continued in office as long as they do that work well; that their 
offices should not be used for partisan purposes; that representa- 
tives are chosen to legislate, and their time should not be given to 
the distribution of patronage ; that the adoption of a well-devised 
_ system carrying out these principles will insure better administra- 
tion and better legislation. 

“III. The Association will hold meetings, raise funds, publish 
and circulate appropriate information, correspond and co-operate 
with associations organized elsewhere for the objects set forth in 
this constitution, and support all executive and legislative action 
which will promote its purposes. 

“1V. The conditions of membership shall be wholly independent 
of party preference. Questions shall not be discussed in the 
debates, or in the publications of the Association, upon party grounds, 
Neither the name nor influence of the Association shall be used 
on behalf of any party, or for procuring office or promotion for any 
person. But nothing in this article shall be construed to prevent 
the Association from opposing any candidate when in its opinion 
(or in that of three-fourths of the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee,) such course is demanded by the objects of the Association.” 

The officers of the Association are :—President, Wayne MacVeagh ; 
Vice-Presidents, J. I. Clark Hare, J. Andrews Harris, Samuel G. 
King, Henry C. Lea; Treasurer, R. Francis Wood ; Secretary. 
Samuel W. Pennypacker. Executive Committee—J. Andrews Har- 
ris, Chairman; Hampton L. Carson, George M. Dallas, William 
W. Frazier, Jr., Philip C. Garrett, J. I. Clark Hare, Samuel G. King, 
Edward Law, Henry C. Lea, Wayne MacVeagh, William W. 
Montgomery, C. Stuart Patterson, Samuel W. Pennypacker, Dallas 
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Sanders, Isaac J. Wistar, Charles Wheeler, R. Francis Wood. 
Sub-Committee on Finance—Charles Wheeler, Chairman; Wil- 
liam W. Frazier, Jr., R. Francis Wood. Sub-Committee on Pubti- 
cation—Isaac J. Wistar, Chairman; George M. Dallas, William 
W. Montgomery, C. Stuart Patterson, Samuel W. Pennypacker. 
Sub-Committee to Note and Expose Evils of the Civil Administra- 
tion—Hampton L. Carson, Chairman; Philip C. Garrett, Edward 
Law, Dallas Sanders, Isaac J. Wistar. 

The office of the Association is at 209 South Sixth Street, where 
the Secretary is in attendance during business hours to give informa- 
tion and distribute documents. 

The Association now has two hundred and ninety-two members. 
It will supply to its members its publications and those of the New 
York Civil Service Reform Association. 

The Philadelphia Association hasissued, as its Publication No. 1, 
the following document, which has been compiled by one of the 
members of the Executive Committee, as a brief statement of the 
purposes of the Association :— 


THe NEED, OpjEct, AND MetTHop oF Civit SERVICE REFORM. 


I. THE NEED. 


1. The Present System—A free country can only be governed 
‘by political parties; and the dominant party must, by election or 

appointment, fill, with its representatives, those offices which con- 
trol that policy of which the country has expressed its approval by 
putting the party into power. 

But the Government of the United States, the States, counties, 
cities, towns and boroughs, have employés whose duties are purely 
administrative and ministerial, without any political character or 
significance. These employes, in number as the sands of the 
sea, constitute the civil service of the country. Their selection for 
appointment is, in almost all cases, made, not from any test of fit- 
ness or ability, but solely by personal or political influence, and as 
a reward for personal or partisan services, and they hold their of- 
fices only during the pleasure of the appointing power, and sub- 
ject to the liability of assessment for political purposes. 

2. The Effects of the System.—lIt is the right of the public and of 
every citizen that the public service should have unrestricted freedom 
of choice among those best fitted therefor; yet, under the present 
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system, no citizen, however competent, is eligible to public office, 
unless he can command the necessary political influence. 

Legislators besiege the departments of Government, in order 
to secure appointments to office for their constituents and political 
dependents; and, when there are: no vacancies to be filled, they 
create unnecessary offices. The influence of the employes, thus 
foisted upon the public service by this abuse of patrdnage, keeps 
in legislative power those who are not worthy of any public or 
private trust. 

Appointment to, continuance in, and promotion in, the public 
service, being dependent upon political or personal influence, party 
or personal fealty and service, takes, in the employés’ minds, the 
place of loyalty to the country and the faithful performance of pub- 
lic duty. Hence, discipline cannot be maintained in the public 

“service ; competent employés, who cannot or will not do political 
work, are dismissed, and incompetent employes, who are politi- 
cally efficient, are retained, and the intelligent and economical ad- 
ministration of the public business is greatly hindered. The office- 
holders become an army of political mercenaries; by their contri- 
butions, they create a corruption fund; and, under the orders of 
their leaders, they pack nominating conventions, and, by force or 
fraud, control elections. 

Many pure and able men, who will not stoop to practice the arts 
of the politician, and whose services the country cannot afford to 
lose, find the avenues to ublic employment closed to them. 

Political contests are made to turn, not upon the approval of 
party principles, but upon the possession of patronage and the di- 
vision of the spoils. The popular will is thwarted, and the party 
against whom the people have decided can entrench itself in the 
public offices. Thus, confidence in popular government and in 
the perpetuity of free institutions is diminished. 

President Grant said, in his message of 1870:—“ The present 
system does not secure the best men, and often not even fit men, 
for the public places. The elevation and purification of the civil 
service of the Government will be hailed with approval by the 
whole people of the United States.’ President Hayes, in his mes- 
sage of 1880, dwelt upon “ the pernicious competition of influence 
and official favoritism in the bestowal of office,” and the necessity 
of an “open competition of merit between the applicants.” 
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President Garfield has said that “the reformation of this ser- 
vice is one of the highest and most imperative duties of states- 
manship,” ; 

Il. THE OBJECT. 

The object of Civil Service Reform is the restoration 
of the service on the basis which the founders of the nation 
laid, and the transaction of the public business upon those princi- 
ples which experience has shown to be necessary in the conduct of 
enterprises in which hired labor is employed. 

III. THE METHOD. 


The method is to create an active and intelligent pub- 
lic opinion, which shall compel the adoption of the necessary 
legislation, and the faithful execution of that legislation by 
the executive, to the end that the public service shall be adminis- 
tered on these principles: 

1. That all non-political offices, places and employments in the 
public service shall be filled only by selection from among those 
graded highest after open competitive examinations, conducted 
upon an uniform system, and under the supervision of officers not 
subject to partisan influences. 

2. That original entry into the public service shall be at the 
lowest grade. 

3. That there shall be a period of probation before any abso- 
lute appointment or employment. 

4. That the tenure of office shall be during good behavior. 

5. That promotion shall be from lower to higher grades, on the 
basis of merit and competition. 

6. That no public employé shall be compelled to contribute to 
any political fund, or to render any political service. 

7. That no public employe shall be permitted to use his official 
authority or influence to coerce the political action of any person 
or body. 

This reform is practicable. In England, it has been accom- 
plished after centuries of maladministration, and despite the oppo- 
sition of blind conservatism and interested political and aristocratic 
influences. 

In this country, the system has been applied to the New York 
Custom-House and Post-Office, and it is now in successful opera- 
tion in those heretofore strongholds of corruption. 
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President Garfield has said, in Congress, “ in this direction is the 
true line of statesmanship, the true path of economy. Let us 
take this great subject in hand and it can be settled ina few weeks.” 

This reform is the duty of the hour. Upon it depends the puri- 
fication of American politics, perhaps even the preservation of free 
institutions. C. &. P. 


A great deal has been written about Mr. Conkling and the 
recent events in his public career; but so keen is the interest, 
and so active the public thought, just now, upon all political ques- 
tions, that the readers of the PENN Montuty will probably not 
take amiss a few words of comment upon this very extraordinary 
incident in our national affairs, 

It is not the first time that a member of the Senate of the 
United States has resigned his office; but certainly it is the first 
time in the history of the country that a Senator has resigned for 
the avowed reason that he has not been permitted to control the 
President of the United States in the exercise of the appointing 
power intrusted to him by the Constitution. In itself, and apart 
from the peculiar circumstances of the case, the resignation of Mr. 
Conkling would have been an affair of no especial importance. It 
would have made some stir, perhaps; but then there could be 
found among the many good men who have not made so much 
noise in the world, as good, if not a better, Senator, to take his 
place. But, viewed in the light of all its attendant circumstances, 
and its very dramatic surroundings, it “ pointsa moral” as certainly 
as it “adorns a tale.” 


Those who have been quietly and thoughtfully watching for 
some years past the course of public events, steadily trying, with 
the best means at their command, to stem the seemingly unman- 
ageable current in the direction of the “one man power,” or, 
as we Call it now, the “ boss system,” in politics, see in this incident 
only another outcome of the active and determined spirit of reform 
which has taken strong hold upon the American people, and which 
is moving with so great force that every objectionable thing in its 
path must fall before it. Only a few years ago, this spirit of re- 
form seemed but a very small thing. The little cloud on the hori- 
zon, no bigger than a man’s hand, was, perhaps, too insignificant to 
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catch the eye of Mr. Conkling, or, if he saw it, he was too sure of 
his power to permit himself to imagine that it would grow and spread 
utt lit should cover the whole horizon, and result in a torrent that 
wculd sweep him and allhis kind from their boasted strongholds of 
power. Uptoa very recent period, Mr. Conkling, in his own domain 
of New York State, reigned supreme. He ruled witha rod of iron, it 
is true, but his people hugged their chains ; for he was “ Roscoe 7 
Magnifico,’ and he dealt out his favors with a lavish hand. Had 
he been content to rule a single State, he might have secured a 
longer lease of power, for he was a very giant among the “ bosses,” 
and would probably have enjoyed the distinction of being the last 
survivor of his race. He was not content with this; he was deter- 
mined to rule the country, and become the dictator to the con- 
science of the President himself. Just here he overstepped the 
mark, for he came face to face with the spirit of reform in the per- 
son of a President nominated and elected by the very people who 
had made up their minds that the “ boss” system was out of place 
in a country having a republican form of Government, and who 
were old-fashioned enough to think that the President should be 
President, and that a Senator should bea Senator. The conflict 
was short, sharp, and decisive. Personal considerations, whatever 
they might be, (and with these the people had no concern,) must 
give way before the vital question at issue; for it was a conflict be- 
tween the ‘boss system,” with all its hideous corruptions, on the 
one hand, and the pure, healthy, and vigorous principle of honest 
government, on the other, 

President Garfield was but true to his own manly and honest 
instincts, and but faithful to the people who elected him to his high 
office, when he girded himself for this fight, and fought it out like a 
man, That the result has been, or will be, in the end, a total de- 
feat to Mr. Conkling and the system he represents, can scarcely be 
doubted. His last move is a clever one, but it cannot save him. 
If the New York Legislature again sends Mr. Conkling to the 
Senate, it will not be a vindication of his course in the eyes of the 
people, but will only add another circumstance to intensify the 
popular demand that the Legislatures of the States, as well as that of 
the nation, shall discharge their functions from a sense of duty, 
measured by the wishes and wants of the people they represent, 
aad not by the dictation of a single man. S. W. 
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Dr. Leidy, of the University of Pennsylvania, has written to the 
Ledger avery interesting letter on the subject of ¢riching in pork. 
This parasite was first discovered by an English surgeon in 1833, 
but its presence in pork was first detected by Dr. Leidy himselfin 
1840. He reminded the public for their comfort :.1st, that all 
food animals are liable to have parasites, and that the tape-worm is 
some times conveyed in rare beef; 2d, that only one hog in about 
ten thousand is infected with trichine ; and, 3d, that thorough cook- 
ing will killallsuch parasites, while none of them are poisonousaftera 
good cooking. He believes that the Mosaic prohibition of pork 
was due to the danger of trichinosis, ina country where fuel was 
scanty, and, therefore, their food seldom well cooked. He thinks 
that millions may have died of trichinosis in the centuries before 
the true source of the danger was discovered, and that many of the 
deaths which occurred in the army during the Civil War were due 
to the frequent use of raw and badly cooked pork, although ascribed 
to typhoid, rheumatic or malarial fevers. 

Dr. Leidy is unable to say positively whether salting and smok- 
ing are sufficient to destroy these parasites, but he has never been 
able to find any of them alive in meats which had been treated in 
either way. We think some precautions should be exacted of the 
great slaughter houses to secure the elimination of the one hog in 
ten thousand from the world’s supply of this kind of meat. As 
the trichinz are diffused through all parts of the tissue of the 
infected animal, a slight microscopic examination in three or four 
spots would suffice for their detection. It is not merely the danger 
of infection with which the public are concerned in this matter, but 
the possibility of making such disgusting objects an article of food, 
even after heat has reduced them to harmlessness, And if our 
great pork butchers were to give the world sufficient assurance 
that they will put upon the market no infected pig meat, the sale 
they would thus command would more than compensate them for 
the exp2nse. Until they do so, nothing is left us but the univer- 
sal use of the microscope in households which use this kind 
of food. 


Dr. Leidy thinks that we are surrounded by sources of danger 
much more perillous than the trichine, in the universal pervasion of 
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dust. ‘ Recent investigations render it probable that dust contains 
the germs of decomposition, gangrene and contagious diseases,” He 
believes that the danger from this source could be diminished 
greatly by a more constant wetting and cleaning of the streets, by 
a better system of pavements, and by especial attention to those 
which lie around our market-houses and other depots of provisions. 
With this view of the matter, Professor Tyndale made the reading 
world familiar by his famous lecture on “ Dust.”” We suspect that 
the theory, like all those which coincide with the tenor of thought 
which happens to be the dominant one in scientific circles, has been 
pushed to an extreme. Just at present, there is a disposition to 
reduce every energy, good or evil, to germ-vitality, and to regard 
each molecule of an animal system as possessed of a distinct 
vitality apart from those of the rest. The old doctrine of a mon- 
archic vitality has given way to a theory of republican equality and 
independence. Into this view the dust theory of disease fits; but 
we shall ask very thorough proofs of its truth before we relieve 
it from the suspicion which attaches to all theories which have 
their coincidence with current tendencies of thought to help them 
in securing acceptance. 


Our honored poet, Mr. Whittier, has stirred up quite a lively 
nest of hornets by his last poem,—7Zhe King’s Missive, It professes 
to be an account of the persecution of the Quakers in the Colony 
of Massachusetts Bay, in 1661, and of the interference of the King 
of England with the proceedings of the Colonial Government bya 
mandamus which opened the prison doors to the Quakers, after 
many had been grossly ill-treated and some put to death. Dr. El- 
lis, the well-known Unitarian divine, challenges Mr. Whittier’s ver- 
sion of the story as grossly incorrect, and as ignoring all the points 
of the case which, if stated, would have tended to lessen the sever- 
ity of our judgment upon the persecuting Puritans. Mr. Whittier’s 
poem especially touches the historic pride of Massachusetts, in 
seeming to indicate that the Stuart King showed a degree of com- 
passion which was not felt by the colonists, Dr. Ellis denies this. 
He claims that, twice before the arrival of the mandamus, the Puri- 
tans threw open the prison doors to all Quakers who would leave 
the colony; that they were ready to dismiss any Quaker, at any 
stage of the proceedings against them, on pledge of their departure, 
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not to return, and that they paid very little attention to the King’s 
orders received in 1661. He also shows, bya second letter written 
by King Charles to the Governor of the Colony, and by a brief 
enumeration of the punishments imposed upon the Quakers by the 
English law, to which the King there refers, that no credit is due 
to Charles,asa man of more tolerant disposition than the colonists, 
He especially dwells upon the fact that the people of the Colony 
had already. relented with regard to the severe law under which 
four Quakers had been hung, and many others flogged, and that 
to this was owing the cessation of the persecution. On many of 
these points, especially as to the attention paid to the King’s man- 
damus, there is a conflict between the authorities; but Dr. Ellis 
has on his side the records of the General Court, and other Massa- 
chusetts documents of contemporary date. 


As to the severity and cruelty with which the Quakers were 
treated, there is no dispute. It is not possible in this age—it is 
not possible for such a man as Dr. Ellis,—to defend the conduct of 
the Puritan colonists. But there is room for a difference of opin- 


ion as to the amount of provocation given by the Friends, in their 
persistent invasion of the Colony, the strong language they em- 
ployed in their public denunciations of its ministry and its church 
ordinances, and the conduct of the two Quaker women who 
appeared zz puris naturalibus. Here Dr. Ellis and Mr. Whittier 
part company in their friendly discussion of the matter ; but neither 
of them has so managed his case as to bring the other to the 
point. Dr. Ellis indeed urges that modern Friends have disowned 
such proceedings by abandoning them. But this has less force of 
argument against Friends than it would have against Christians of 
most of the other denominations. The old Friends believed that 
they were led by the Spirit to do these and other strange things 
for a sign to their generation. Modern Friends can recognize 
their claim to that guidance, without feeling themselves led to do 
anything of the sort. Certainly it is true that the manner and 
method of the members of the Society have changed greatly during 
two centuries. They are no longer dreaded as a people whose 
Mission it is to “turn the world upside down.” But there is no 
ground of objection to their claim to historic continuity with the 
primitive Friends, unless it can be shown that the change in their 
external things has grown out of a change in the spirit of the body. 
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How To TELL THE PARTS OF SPEECH. AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, By the Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, D. D., Head Master 
of the City of London School; Author of How to Write Clearly, 
How to Parse, and, jointly with Professor Seeley, of Cambridge 
University, England, of Exglish Lessons for English People. Ameri- 
can edition, revised and enlarged, by John G. R. McElroy, 
A. M., Professor of Rhetoric and the English Language in the 
University of Pennsvlvania. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 1881. 
16 mo,, cloth. Pp. xviand 143. 

Richard Grant White has called the English language a“ gram- 
marless tongue,” but in spite of him the grammar books have 
gone on increasing. Their number would have been far less, how- 
ever, if the earlier writers had displayed the same intelligence in 
conceiving and presenting their subject that has been displayed in 
the little book before us. 

Assuming that the youngest child can reason about what he un- 
derstands, Dr. Abbott helps him to understand the function of 
each word in the sentence, and then to infer the nature of each 
word from its function, or, “as a child would put it, to tell you first 
what the word does, and then what part of speech the word is.” 

Nor is this the same thing as telling them the parts of speech 
first, and then giving the reasons why; for, as Dr. Abbott acutely 
remarks, “a toy who has givena bad answer will generally find 
little difficulty in supporting it with a bad reason. Giving reasons 
aftcr the answer, is not the same mental process as giving first the 
facts, and then deducing the answer from the facts.” This plan is 
kept up throughout the book. Each part of speech is talked 
about, and made perfectly intelligible. Zen the pupils’ under- 
standing and reason are tested in practical exercises. This is the 
only rational method of teaching young pupils, since it obviates 
the many false and inexact notions so often taken up by children 
when set to study a lesson without preliminary instruction. 

The style of the book is well adapted to the end in view, being 
familiar and conversational. And for this very reason the teacher 
who cannot, or who will not, do any more than bear /he lesson, 
will not take to it. But the teacher who is alive and alert, will 
find this conversational style a great merit. It is so suggestive. 
It will suggest many things not explicitly directed. 

If any fault was to be found with the English edition of the book, 
—-and the same is true of Dr. Abbott’s Hew to Parse,—it was the 
exhibition of an occasional excess of zeal on the part of the author. 
He has something of the spirit of Jack in Zhe Tale of a Tub, who, 
in ridding his coat of the accumulated finery of years, left it bare 
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and rent. Dr, Abbott, in his honest, earnest effort to rid his favor- 
ite subject of its rubbish, has torn away a little that the judgment 
of more conservative scholars would pronounce essential. Witha 
view to remedy this, Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, requested 
Professor McElroy to edit the American edition. This he has 
carefully done, although he says [note to American edition,] he 
has made but few changes, and these “in no way affecting essen- 
tials.” He has been careful to follow the method of Dr. Abbott, 
so that the book is consistent throughout. 

He has made numerous additions, however, (all marked with 
the *,) chiefly in the form of exercises. Their purpose is to extend 
the scope of the book so as to include elementary composition. 
Professor McElroy is of opinion that the younger pupils should 
study English grammar, not so much for the grammar itself, as to 
attain the ability to use the language,—to construct and construe 
aright. This is obviously our aim in studying the grammar of a 
foreign language. No one denies the great value of grammar as 
the “ reflective study” of language in certain stages of instruction, 
Its functions in elementary instruction must be principally to teach 
the right use of the mother tongue. Hence, the exercises which 
Professor McElroy has added are constructed with this end in view. 
Exercises of this kind are too often confined to analysis, neglecting 
the reverse process; those added by Professor McElroy provide 
for both equally. They greatly enhance the value of the book. 
It would have been a good thing if How to Parse had passed 
through the same hands before publishing. 


SpinozA: HisLire AND PuiLosopny. By Frederick Pollock. London : 
C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1880. 8vo. Pp. 467, with portrait, 
This exhaustive sketch of the Dutch philosopher is in capital 

contrast tothe brief booklets in which Descartes and Hume and 

Adam Smith, following the fashion of the day, have been abbre- 

viated. Even men as clever as Mahaffey and Huxley and Farrer 

could not do full justice to the merits of the great leaders in philos- 
ophy in the procrustean limits to which they were confined, and 

Mr. Pollock has wisely preferred room and verge enough for a com- 

plete treatment of the noble subject of his volume. Spinoza now 

stands forth fully furnished with complete literary apparatus, giving 
bibliographical details of all his own writings and of those which 
have grown up out of the curious incidents of his personal life and 
of the strange results of the alternations of popularity and perse- 
cution with which both the man and _ his books were successively 
pursued. Mr. Pollock gives an admirable summary of the early 

Jewish philosophy, and traces it down through the medizval Hebrew 

schools and the Arab and other protecting nationalities, to the 

great Italian and French masters, showing its influence on the man 
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who, more nearly than any other, revived pure Aristotelianism, and 
in turn brought about the revival of that philosophy which has its 
latest and greatest teachers in the leaders of thought in our own 
day in France, and Gerimany, and England. Even on political 
philosophy in its highest and best development, Spinoza has left his 
mark, and in this direction the modern revival of his popularity 
has had most wholesome effect by its tendency to found govern- 
ment on the highest basis. Few things in the history of literature 
are more striking and affecting than the story of the rehabilitation of 
Spinoza and his philosophical writings, after along period of almost 
absolute indifference, following the persecution that drove Spinoza 
into retirement. The French philosophy of the eighteenth century 
owed almost all of its value to the revival of Spinoza’s doctrines, 
for which he had been silenced in his own lifetime with such effect 
that much of his teaching owed its survival to a book professedly 
intended to overthrow his doctrines. In Germany, Mendelssohn 
and Lessing were the leaders in proclaiming the truth of his philos- 
ophy, and to its acceptance Goethe and even Heine owed much of 
their strength and force. Auerbach,in his essay in the form of a 
novel, did much to renew popular interest in Spinoza, while, in 
France, Rénan has been the recognized leader in spreading the 
knowledge of Spinoza’s greatness as a philosopher and his virtues 
as a man. Indeed, Saisset’s edition of Spinoza, the first 
thoroughly good translation of his works, made them accessible to 
modern readers. Voltaire himself was largely indebted toSpinoza 
for much of the philosophy of history which is now accepted as 
part of the common stock of human knowledge. In England, 
Coleridge taught the doctrines of Spinoza, and to him is due the 
curious plan of a translation by Shelley, with a life by Byron, 
which, fortunately, perhaps, remains among the unexecuted and im- 
possible plans of great literary genius. Maurice and Lewes, Matthew 
Arnold and Froude, have all proclaimed their indebtedness to 
Spinoza, and Victor Cousin and Taine have loudly acknowledged the 
greatness of Spinoza in their special fields of labor, Mr. Pollock 
has told the story of the persecution that Spinoza suffered in the 
cause of truth at the hands of his own fellow Jews, in terms of such 
touching sympathy, that the reader is almost disposed to believe 
that the advocate, too, must be a Jew, and thus all the more anxious 
to see justice done the greatest of modern Jewsand the most illus- 
trious of their long line of philosophers. 


CoLonir AGRICOLE DE METTRAY. 40iéme Année. Tours, 1880. 

The Fortieth Annual Report of the famous French Reform 
School at Mettray deserves more than a passing notice. Apart 
from the deep impression made by Mettray far and wide, it is cu- 
rious and instructive to see how its management is conducted. 
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Founded in 1839, it is still practically controlled by the Paternal 
Society of Paris. This Society meets triennially ; and this report 
shows that, on the 12th of March, the Society met at its room, at ten 
o’clock, in pursuance of a notice dated the 4th and duly published. 
There were present thirteen persons, including the President, Vice- 
President and Secretary of the Society, the Director and Inspector 
of the Colony, the General Agent of the Society, and seven mem- 
bers. The President made a short address; the Director read the 
report, which fills fourteen pages; the Board submitted a list of fif- 
teen names, from which five persons were elected to fill vacancies, 
being the old members whose terms had expired; then, at eleven 
o'clock, the meeting adjourned. There is a lesson in this brevity 
that might well be applied to our own management of public and 
private corporations. The recent death of Drouin de Lhuys, the 
President, and of other members of the Board, naturally calls forth 
a tribute to their services; and the loss of an officer of the Colony, 
after twenty-five years of zealous labor, is fitly mentioned. The 
honors won at the Exhibition, and the substantial reward of an in- 
creased appropriation by the Government, are duly acknowledged. 
The Colony sent up some of its boys for local school honors, and, 
out of the thirty-three applicants, there were seventeen successful, and 
of these twelve were from Mettrayv,—three of these heading t' e list, 
—while two others were sons of officers of the Colony,—making in 
all fifty-five Mettray boys who have obtained the distinction of 
the certificates of scholarship. The list of honors won at Met- 
tray includes a medal given one of its boys for saving a girl from 
drowning, and others for distinction in music, gymnastics, etc., at 
local festivals, Among the tributes to the usefulness of Mettray, 
was a request from the authorities of a reform school in Louisiana 
for instruction, and with this is quoted the emphatic praise of Presi- 
dent White of Cornell, Randall of the Prison Reform Association, 
and other American authorities, and’of other foreign visitors. The 
Statistics of Mettray, as shown in this report, give a total of five 
thousand three hundred boys admitted during these forty years of 
its activity. Naturally, more good was effected than with the fif- 
teen thousand children that have passed through cur own House 
of Refuge in fifty years. Of course, the longer period of detention 
enables the reform to be much more effective. Of its total annual 
population of seven hundred, the details are curiously like 
those of our own House of Refuge, in matters of age, and knowl- 
edge, and occupation; but at Mettray there were over a hundred 
who opened accounts with the Saving Fund of their surplus earnings, 
and seventy per cent. received marks of good conduct and prizes 
in money or in leaves of absence; while the cost per head per day, 
for food, clothing, instruction and general expense, including as- 
sistance to those who had been discharged, was reduced to one 
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franc, thirty-two centimes,—say, thirty-five cents. The members 
of the Society which governs Mettray, are composed of founders, 
—who subscribe at least $20,—of contributing members,—who 
pay not less than $2 or over $20; and the Society is governed by 
a Board of seventeen Directors, with four officers, while it receives 
contributions from local authorities, from gifts and legacies. The 
work done with the sums thus obtained, is, of course, completed 
by the per capita and other allowances made by the Government 
for special services. 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION in its Social and Economical Aspects. 
George F. Seward, late United States Minister to China. 
421. New York: Charles Scribner & Sons. 

Mr. Seward holds a brief for our Mongolian immigrants. 
discusses first the number of immigrants in America, next what 
Chinese labor has done for California, then the objections to their 
free admission, and, last of all, the fears of the auti-Chinese party 
in America. It is well that there should be such a book,—that every 
great public question should be discussed thorouzhly. But a little 
candor would have made Mr. Seward’s book a good deal more ef- 
fective on his own side of the controversy. From beginning to 
end, he writes as a special pleader, bound to make no concessions, 
and to push every argument tothe utmost. He will not admit any- 
thing against this people, either at home or abroad. He admires 
their morals, he who has lived among them! He deals out the old 
fallacies of the English economists,—now the sole property of the 
Prison Labor people and the Chinese Labor people—about any- 
thing that is good for the capitalist being equally good for the !a- 
borer. Mr. Steward’s boox has its value in its facts rather than in 
its arguments. It is the armory from which weapons will be drawn 
for an impending controversy. But it will not have any decisive 
influence. > 
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